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ARCHBISHOP SHARP OF ST. ANDREWS. 


Having just seen the interesting and impartial 
article in the North British Review for June, 1867 


(New Series, vol. vii. No. 92, pp- 398-455), on | 


the above greatly maligned Primate of Scotland, 
it has occurred to me that the following notices 


of his life and ecclesiastical career may be deemed | 


worthy of insertion in the columns of “N. & Q.” 

James Sha: 
Castle of Banff; son of William Sharp, sheriff- 
clerk of Banffshire, by Isobel, daughter of 


Leslie, Laird of Kininvie, in the same county, | 


through whom he was descended from the old 
family of Halyburtons of Pitcur, in the shire of 
Angus. (The Leslies of Kininvie, who were of 
the family of Earls of Rothes, still exist in the 


male line as possessors of their hereditary estate, | 


though they are not mentioned either in Burke’s 


Landed Gentry or in Walford’s County Families ; | 
and the present Laird, G. A. Y. Leslie of Kin- | 


invie, has been a Deputy-lieutenant of the county 
of Banff since the year 1846.) His grandfather, 
David Sharp, had been a merchant in the city of 
Aberdeen towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 


tary: so that he was thus of “yentle birth” on | 


both sides of the house. 


was born May 4, 1618, in the | 


He was sent to King’s College, Aberdeen, in 
1633, where his name is found in the matricula- 
tion list of that year in the Fusti Aberdonenses, 
printed for the Spalding Club in 1854: — 

“ Academiw regie Aberdonensi nomina dederunt ado- 
lescentes qui sequuntur, preceptore Roberto Ogiluio, 
Anno 1633.—Jacobus Sharpe.” 


And, according to the same authority, he gra- 
duated A.M. there in 1637: — 
“ Album Laureatorum. Anno 1637, Laurea magis- 


trali donati sunt adolescentes, promotore magistro Davide 
Lxochxo.—Mr. Jacobus Sharpzus,” 


He then proceeded to study divinity under the 
famous “ Aberdeen Doctor,” Forbes of Corse, and 
baron, where he was grounded in episcopal tenets. 
The outbreak of the Covenanting excitement in 
1639, which dispersed the learned school of divi- 
nity in Aberdeen, and overthrew the established 
church of Scotland, drove him to Oxford, and it is 
also said to Cambridge ; but returning to Scotland, 
he was chosen one of the Régents of Philosophy 
in St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrews, in the 
beginning of the year 1643—the exact date of his 
induction there is not ascertained, but his signa- 
ture is attached to a lease given by the masters of 
St. Leonard’s College on July 5, 1643; and he 
continued in his office till the end of November, 

| 1647. In that month he received a presentation 
| to the parish of Crail from the Earl of Crawford, 
the patron ; and having been “ licensed to preach” 
by the Presbytery of St. Andrews, December 29 
following, he was ordained and admitted to be 
minister of Crail, in Fifeshire, on January 27, 
1648. In 1660 he was nominated one of the 
royal chaplains for Scotland by King Charles IL, 
with a pension of 2007. per annum; and, having 
resigned his parochial at Crail, on Jan- 
| uary 16, 1661, he was inducted as Professor of 
Divinity in St. Mary’s, or the New College of St. 
Andrew’s, in the end of February following. On 
| the restoration of Episcopacy, Dr. Sharp was ap- 
pointed by letters-patent, dated November 14, 
1661, to the vacant Archbishopric of St. Andrew’s 
and Primacy of Scotland; and, having been pri- 
vately reordained on the same day as deacon and 


| priest by the Bishop of London (his previous orders 


having necessarily been only Presbyterian, and, 
as such, not acknowledged by the Church of 
England,) together with Dr. Leighton, he was 
publicly consecrated in Westminster Abbey, on 
Sunday, December 15, of the same yer, by the 
Bishops of London, Worcester, Llandaff, and Car- 
lisle (Juxon’s Register, fol. 237). He was en- 
throned, in his metropolitan cathedral, at St. 
Andrew's, on April 16, 1662; and sworn in asa 
member of the Scottish Privy Council, June 15, 
1663. In 1664, he was made a member of the 
Court of High Commission, and had precedency 


| given him over all the great officers of state in 


an 
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Scotland, in virtue of his office as Primate of the 
kingdom. The remainder of the archbishop's 
ecclesiastical career is matter of history, and need 
not be further alluded to here beyond this, that 
he was ex officio Chancellor of the University of 
St. Andrew’s from 1661 to 1679. His barbarous 
murder, by a party of fanatical Covenanters, took 
place on Magus-Moor, within two miles of St. 
Andrew’s, on Saturday, May 3, 1679; when he 
was within a day of completing the sixty-first 
year of his age, and in the eighteenth of his epis- 
copate. His remains were interred with great 
ceremony, on May 17, in the south aisle of Trinity 
parish church at St. Andrew’s; where a mag- 
nificent marble monument, the work of a Dutch 
artist, was erected by his son to his memory, and 
still exists, though it has suffered considerably 
from neglect and sectarian malevolence. 

The Primate's seal has upon it St. Andrew, 
with his cross in his left hand, and a crosier in 
the right. The family shield is below, with the 
motto: “Sigillum R. D. Jacobi Sharp, archiepis- 
copi S. Andre, 1661.” On each side of the 
—_ is a triple scroll: on the first of which is 

e 


legend—*“ Sacratum ecclesiw, Deo, regi”; and | 
; 


on the second—“ Auspicio Car. II. ecclesia in- 
staurata.” 

Archbishop Sharp was married, April 3, 1653, 
to Helen, daughter of William Moncrieff, Laird 
of Randerston—a small property lying between 
the village of Queensbarns and Crail, where the 
future Primate of Scotland was then Presbyterian 
minister of the parish—the marriage feast taking 
place at her father’s house in Randerston. Little or 
nothing is known of this lady; but the malignant 
and vulgar scandal, which was so busy with his 
own name, has not spared his wife. They had a 
family of three children, one son and two daugh- 
ters, viz. : — 

1. Sir William Sharp, of Scotscraig and Strath- 
Faber near St. Andrew’s, who married Margaret, 

ughter of Sir Charles Erskine, Bart., of Cambo, 
near Crail, Lord Lyon King-at-Arms (1663-1677), 
and left issue. His son and successor, Sir James 
Sharp, Bart., of Stratyrum, was living in the year 
1725; but the title is now extinct in the male 
line. (Query: When was the baronetcy created, 
and when did it become extinct?) 

2. Isabella, who was along with her father at 
the time of his assassination, and was wounded by 
one of the ruffians. She married John Cunning- 
ham of Barr, near Elie, in Fifeshire—a gentleman 
of an ancient family—by whom she had several 
children. 

3. Margaret, who married William Fraser, 
Master of Saltoun (1682), born 1654; succeeded 
his grandfather as eleventh Baron Saltoun, Au- 

t11, 1693; opposed the Union in 1707; and 
ied March 18, 1715, leaving issue: of whom, 


| 
| 


besides the present peer Alexander, seyep. 
teenth baron, there are numerous descendants, 
The Dowager Baroness Saltoun survived till Ay. 
gust, 1734, when she died at a very advanced 
age at Edinburgh. 

Sir William Sharp, of Stoneyhill, near Mussel. 
burgh, in Haddingtonshire, who was Keeper of the 
Scottish Signet, in 1673, and married before the 
year 1666, was a brother of the archbishop. See 
a folio volume in the Advocates’ Library, at Edin- 
burgh, marked “ Papers for Kames’ Dictionary, 
1725-27.” The Castle of Banff—where the 
Primate was born, and in which his father, the 
sheriff-clerk, is said to have “lived and died in 
great esteem and reputation with all who knew 
him”—was infefted to Robert Sharp and his 
heirs, in 1662, on the legal “ resignation” of Lord 
Auchterhouse. A. 8. A. 


A NOTE FOR OLIVER CROMWELL. 


When visiting Beverley Minster lately, I was 
accosted by a mechanic, who asked me “ What 
that figure was?” I said it represented an abbot 
oramonk. “Then,” he replied, “ I suppose this 
place was Roman Catholic before it came into the 
Church.” “ Yes,” 1 said, “ at the time of the die 
solution of the monasteries.” He rejoined, “Oh, 
I know, at the time of Oliver Cromwell.” “No, 
no,” I said, “‘ more than a hundred years before 
his time.” His remark was, “ Well, it’s all the 
same.” 

I have been since thinking on the expression, 
and I cannot but believe that the same vague ides 
exists in the minds of many whose knowledge of 
English history is obtained from Goldsmith’s 
Abridgment, where the events of a reign of many 
years are summed up in two or three pages. The 
same injustice of “all the same ” is meted out by 
those who ought to know better, but whow 
political prejudices warp their judgments, and 
cause them to see in Cromwell only a canting 
usurper guilty of every abomination. 

Let me show, if 1 can, what a little, in m 
opinion, Cromwell had to do with the dilapide 
tion of our ecclesiastical structures and architee 
tural monuments. * 

At the dissolution of the religious houses, “ the 
greater part was dissipated in profuse grants ® 
the courtiers, who frequently contrived to veil 
their acquisitions under a cover of a purchase from 
the Crown.” What motive, then, had those whe 
became the possessors to keep up the structum 
which would only serve to perpetuate the evident 
of their spoliation? It would only be natunl 
with men so circumstanced to precipitate t 
decay. We have many instances of the abbey 
walls having been found the best quarry in the 


| neighbourhood, the stones being already a 
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Jared for use. They would have been glad to see 
not one stone standing on another, lest, in the 

litical convulsions that were then so frequent, 
they might be dispossessed of that to which their 
title was not the best. It is true they changed 
their religion in the time of Mary, but, as Hallam 
says : — 

“Thev adhered with a firm grasp to church lands, nor 
could the papal supremacy be established until a sanction 
was given to their enjoyment. And,” he adds, “ we may 
ascribe part of the zeal of the same class in bringing back 
and preserving the reformed church under Elizabeth to a 
similar motive.” 


Now let us see what our cathedrals and churches | 


had to endure a little later. 
same authority : — 

“The populace in towns where the reformed tenets 
prevailed began to pull down the images in the very first 
dav of Edward’s reign. Our churches bear witness to the 
devastation committed in the wantonness of triumphant 


I quote from the 


reform, by defacing statues and crosses on the exterior of | 


buildings intended for worship, or windows and monu- 
ments within.” “It was observed,” says Strype, “that 
where images were left there was most contest.” 


A faction fight was not the best thing for the 
protection of Giothic tracery, or likely to be most 
conducive to its preservation. 

Further on we read : — 

“That in Elizabeth’s reign, the ecclesiastical visitors 
of 1589 were directed to have all images, &c, taken away 
from churches, Roods and relics accordingly were broken 


to pieces and burned throughout the kingdom, of which | 


Collier makes loud complaint.” 


It was not likely that the burners would be 
very careful of the surroundings or settings of the 
objects they were intent upon destroying. In later 


times, we must unfortunately add the neglect of | 


theclergy, which has caused much of the destruc- 
tion of our ecclesiastical fabrics. It is only within 
the memory of many now living that Gothic archi- 
tecture has been thoroughly appreciated. The 
clergy were wont to throw the t ame on church- 
wardens—men even now, in many places, who 
cannot read—but the responsibility rested with 
those who, administering the rites of religion, 
should have carefully guarded and protected its 
fane. 

I take the following from the Susser Archeo- 
logical Collections, yol. xix. : — 

“It is said within the present century bodies of de- 
parted parishioners have remained in the church at Lind- 
field for several days for lack of an officiating priest. In 
the meantime the fabric was neglected. Beautiful carved 
work and elegant painted glass were surreptitiously ob- 
tained by curiosity dealers ; a brass plate commemorative 


of a Challenor was removed from a gravestone, and a 
book of accounts stolen.” 


This is only a _—- of many instances of | 


neglect that may 


adduced in preceding and 
even succeeding times. 


A hundred years of such 


treatment would not leave much for Cromwell's 


dragoons to destroy, or much for those who come 
two hundred years after his time to admire. 

Added to the neglect of man, see what vegeta- 

tion will do in a hundred years. Nature will 
assert herself, and if man will not preserve, she 
will attempt to make productive even those spots 
where some of the most marvellous works of 
man’s hands have been raised in one generation, 
| but allowed to decay through the factious passions 
| or cupidity of another which succeeded it. 
I have seen nearly every cathedral in England, 
, and numberless parish churches, and I have always 
| marvelled, considering the contentions that have 
taken place about them, and the gross neglect and 
indifference of those who ought to have been their 
guardians, that they should have been preserved 
as they have been. I am more and more con- 
vinced that, had it been Cromwell's cue to destroy, 
we should not find them in their present state. 
It is said of John Knox that he wished the nests 
destroyed, as the best way of extirpating the rooks. 
But Cromwell was not moved by a petty spite of 
this sort. Had his soldiers been the destructive 
agents that those who read history in the way to 
which I have alluded, and the traditions of sex- 
tons, would make them appear, those soldiers 
would not, on their return to their homes, have 
received from Pepys that tribute which is so well 
known. 

A deep debt of gratitude is due from every 
| lover of Gothic architecture to the memory of the 
Whartons. What would Beverley have been 
without their munificence ? The funds provided 
by them have been devoted to the preservation 
| and reparation of the Minster. Dilapidations and 
decay of modern times might have been added to 
the burthen of the song, “Cromwell and his 
Soldiers.” 

I afterwards went to another fine structure in 
the same town—St. Mary’s church, which has just 
| been restored. I was admiring a new corbel head, 
and the sexton told me it had been put up by the 
late Mr. Pugin. He added, “ that a stupid work- 
man let his ladder fall and break off a part of the 
coronet.” I replied, “It was a good job it was 
not the nose, or it would have been attributed to 
Cromwell.” The man laughed, but this was not 
a greater, more ludicrous, or more uncommon 
anachronism than that of my friend the mechanic, 
who thought a -hundred years “ all the same.” 
Alas! they are not, with man or his monuments. 

CLARRY. 

[ Deplorable, indeed, as were the acts of spoliation in 
the churches of England from the reign of King Henry 
VIII. to that of Queen Elizabeth, we have yet the testi; 
mony of authentic history to convince us that the same 
fanatical zeal was displayed by the adherents of Oliver 
Cromwell. We have only to open Milner’s Jistory of 
Winchester (i. 408) to be informed of the systematic 
aggressions on its venerable cathedral, when the soldiery 
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were permitted to break down with axes and hammers 
the carved work of Wykeham’s sacred shrine. More- 
over, in that invaluable book, Walker’s Sufferings of the 
Clergy, which has handed down to us some of the most 
exalted acts of Christian heroism that England has ever 
witnessed, anyone may read how the sanctity of the tomb 
was violated, and the sacred edifices profaned in the most 
indecent manner daring the Protectorate. 

The most curious work, however, illustrative of the 
indiscreet zeal of the parliamentarians is, “The Journal of 
William Dowsing of Stratford, Parliamentary Visitor, 
appointed under a Warrant from the Earl of Manchester, 
for Demolishing the Superstitious Pictures and Orna- 
ments of Churches, &c. within the County of Suffolk in 
the years 1643, 1644,” first printed in 1786. The follow- 
ing is a copy of the warrant, which we have never seen 
in print : — 

“ A Commission from the Earle of Manchester. 

“ Whereas by an Ordinance of the Lords and Commons 
assembled in Parliament, bearing date the 28th day of 
August last,* it is amongst other things ordained, that 
all crucifixes, crosses, and all images of any one or more 
persons of the Trinity, or of the Virgin Mary, and all 
other images and pictures of saints and superstitious in- 
scriptions in or upon all and every the said churches or 
chapels, or other place of public prayer belonging, or in 
any other open place, shall before November last be taken 
away and defaced, as by the said Ordinance more at 
large appeareth. And whereas many such crosses, cruci- 
fixes, and other superstitious images and pictures are still 
continued within the associated counties in manifest 
contempt of the said Ordinance, These are therefore to 
will and require you forthwith to make your repair to 
the several associated counties, and put the said Ordi- | 
nance in execution in every particular, hereby requiring 
all mayors, sheriffs, bailiffs, constables, headboroughs, 
and all other his Majesty’s officers and loving subjects to 
be aiding and assisting unto you, whereof they may not 
fail at their peril. Given under my hand and seal this | 
19th of December, 1643. MANCHESTER, 

“To William Dowsing, gent. and to such as he shall 
appoint.” 

Master Dowsing was a man of business, and went to his 
sacrilegious work in right earnest. He tells us, that on 

* Jan. 6, 1643, at Clare we brake down 1000 pictures super- | 
stitious; I brake down 200 ; 3 of God the Father, and 3 of | 
Christ and the Holy Lamb, and 3 of the Holy Ghost like a | 
Dove with wings ; and the 12 apostles were carved in wood | 
on the top of the roof, which we gave orders to take down; 
and 20 Cherubins to be taken down; and the sun and 
moon in the east window, by the King’s arms, to be taken 
down.” Again, “On Jan. 27, at Ufford we brake down 
30 superstitious pictures; and gave direction to take down | 
37 more ; and 40 Cherubins to be taken down of wood, | 
and the chancel levelled. There was a picture of Christ | 
on the cross, and God the Father above it; and left 37 | 


by Scobell, Collection of | 


* This Ordinance is printed 


Acts and Ordinances, 1658, p. 53. 


superstitious pictures to be taken down; and took up 6 
superstitious inscriptions in brass.” At Buers on Feb, 9%, 
he tells us that “We brake down 600 superstitious pie- 
tures, 8 Holy Ghosts, 3 of God the Father, and 3 of the 
Son. We took up 5 inscriptions of quorum cnimabus pro. 
pitietur Deus, and one Pray for the soul; and superstitions 
in the windows, and some divers of the apostles.” 

So that after all the poor mechanic in Beverley Minster 
was not altogether wide of the mark when he exclaimed, 
“ Well, it’s all the same! ”—Ep.] 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM FOREIGN BALLAD 
LITERATURE : 
“FAIR AGNES AND THE MERMAN,” 


The following Danish ballad is found in a col. 
lection printed as early as 1591. It is alsoing 
five-volume work by Nyerup; also in Gruntyig’s 
collection, 1853. The translation is by a clerical 
friend, who is one of the most accomplished 
Danish scholars of the day: indeed, he may be 
called half a Dane, having married a Danish 
lady. In his accompanying letter he says: — 

“*Fair Agnes and the Merman,’ is certainly very 
ancient, carrying us back to the times when the heathen 
Danes ravaged our shores and bore away our Christian 
maids as booty—our ‘ Polls of Plymouth’ consenting, at 
times, as would appear by the ballad.” 


From her bower Fair Agnes looked forth on the sea, 
When a Merman arose, and thus spake he : 
(Ah, ah, ah!) 
When a Merman arose, and thus spake he: — 
“ Oh, maiden fair, now tell me I pray, 
Wilt thou be my true-love for ever and aye?” 
“ Thy true-love I'll be, if I now may go 
With thee to thy home in the deep below.” 
He closéd her lips, all red like the rose, 
And dived to his home where the sea-weed grows, 


For eight long years they dwelt ‘neath the wave : 
Agnes seven sons to the Merman gave. 
As Agnes sat by the cradle singing, 
She heard the church-bells of England ringing. 
Fair Agnes said to the Merman then,— 
“ T fain would go to the church agen.” 
“ To the church thou shalt go, my Agnes dear, 
If thou wilt come back to thy children here,” 
He closéd her rosy lips once more, 
And brought her again to England’s shore. 
She stands by the shrine in the holy aisle, 
Her mother beside her spoke the while : — 
“ Now prithee, my daughter, truly say, 
Where has’t’ been hidden eight years and a day?” 
“ Mother! I’ve been in the depths of the sea, 
And seven dear sons have been born to me.” 
* And what did the Merman give to thee, 
To tempt my child his leman to be ?” 
“ A gay gold ring o’ the purest sheen ; 
Such ne’er shone on the hands of a queen.” 
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The Merman entered the church, and all 
The saintly images turned to the wall, 
His locks were yellow, and gleamed like gold, 
And bright were the eyes of the Merman bold. 
« Oh Agnes, return to thy home in the sea; 
Thy children are lone, and they weep for thee.” 
« Weep as they list, I never will go 
Again to thy home, the blue waves below.” 
« Oh think of thy children, and think of their cries : 
2emember a babe in its cradle lies.” 
«| care not for children, nor mind their cries ; 
Nor the babe in its cradled couch that lies— 
(Ah, ah, ah!) 
Nor the babe in its cradled couch that lies.” 
James Henry Drxon. 
Lausanne. 


LAMBETH LIBRARY. 


Having a reference to a manuscript in this | 


library, which I was very desirous to verify for a 
literary purpose, I made application at the library 
through a friend for permission to do so. He re- 

rted, as I had feared he must, from paragraphs 
in the public prints, that there was “no admission 
even on business.” Thereupon I took the liberty 
to address myself directly to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. My application remains 
unsuccessful: but, inasmuch as his Grace has 
done me the honour to write me a full explana- 
tory letter in answer, it has struck me as due to his 
Grace to let his explanation be known. 
has beensomewhat severely laid on the Archbishop 


insufficient to provide a librarian; 


missioners’ tenfold 15,0002. (also alleged)? On 
whomsoever the blame rests, in the interests of 
literature let us indulge a hope that the petty 
squabble will speedily be settled, and the trea- 
sures of this great library be accessible to all 
worthy students. I send his Grace’s letter along 


with this note, written (self-evidently) as it is for | 


publication. “N. & Q.” seems to me the most 
fitting medium. 
Liverpool. A. B. Grosart. 


“ Whitby, Oct. 16, 1867. 
“ Rev. Sir,— 


however, the provisions of this act they came to the con- 
clusion that they could only allow 150/. a year for all the 
expenses incident to the library—e. g. (1) librarian’s salary, 
(2) repairs of books, which required a considerable out- 
lay, (3) cleaning and all other incidental expenses. The 
sum allotted was obviously entirely inadequate to the 
several requirements, and I declined to undertake the 
duty which it was thus sought to impose upon me. 
The Rey. Mr. Stubbs, now Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Oxford, had for four years discharged the 
functions of librarian on the old fixed salary of 401 a 
year, thus rendering his valuable services almost gratui- 
tously. His duties at Oxford rendered it impossible that 
he should any longer hold the office as he had done; and 
I should be ashamed to offer any gentleman really com- 
petent for the duties of a librarian such a sum as would 
have remained after the necessary outlay from the 1502. 
a year—a sum probably beneath the salary of the lowest 
menial in the British Museum. Although, therefore, the 
Act of Parliament imposes on the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners the duty of bearing the charges of the Lambeth 
Library, I intend to bear all those charges myself, except 
the salary of a librarian, whose services would be required 
solely for the use of the public. 

“With a thoroughly good catalogue, and a clerk at 
hand to fetch the books I want, I need no librarian for 
my own use. The amount of the stipend which used to 
be paid to the librarian by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners I shall now devote to the repair of the books. I 
think you will see by this statement that it is not my 
fault that Lambeth Library is at this moment not open 
to the public. It was my wish and intention to render 
it as useful as possible in this direction; and I considered 


| that the surplus revenue from the see of Canterbury, 


Blame | 


which was very large at first, and which has been in- 
creasing, as I am led to believe enormously, from build- 
ing at Croydon and Norwood, might amply have supplied 
a fair allowance to the library. 

“As you are the first applicant whom I have been 


mew) | obliged to disappoint, I have thought it right to enter 
because of his (alleged) 15,000/. a year proving | 


ut why re- | 
member his Grace’s 15,000/. and forget the Com- | 


“TI would most gladly comply with your wishes, but | 


I am now absent from home for some weeks, and there 


is no librarian at Lambeth who can attend to your re- | 
quest. It was my desire to place that library upon a | 


footing which should answer all the requirements of the 
public. In regard to the salary of the librarian, my 
predecessor was never charged with it, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners undertaking to pay it; and on my ac- 
cession to the see, the Commissioners finding that they 
had exceeded their powers in making this payment out 
of the surplus revenue of the see, of their own accord 
procured the sanction of Parliament for taking all the 


thus fully into the cause of that disappointment. 
“Tam, Rev. Sir, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“ C. T. CANTUAR.” 


(“N. & Q.” Oct. 19, p. 311) that it has evoke 

as I think, an interesting and probably important 
statement relative to Scottish MSS. in the Lam- 
| beth Palace Library. The gentleman at whose 


I am glad to see by the answer to my aed 


request I originally sought the information was 
a Dr. Macleod (accidentally met in the High- 
lands), and I am now uncertain from memory 
whether the same as Dr. Norman Macleod, so 
distinguished in our literature, or only a name- 
sake; but whoever it may concern, I hope the 
voice of “N. & Q.” may reach his ears, or the 
ears of others equally impressed with their na- 
tional interest, and lead to a thorough investiga- 
tion of these papers. The mere announcement in 
the manuscript catalogue, that inter alia they 
include “An Abstract of the Ancient Laws and 


| Constitution of Scotland” is enough to stamp 


charges of the library upon themselves. In carrying out, 


their value, and prompt every literary antiquary, 

whether Scotch or English, to seek a thorough 

examination of the céllection. My time is past. 
Busney 
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VANDYK. 


“ En attendant that answer; let me take you to the 
Picture Exhibition at Antwerp, where the quantity 
awfully preponderates over the quality. At that Exhi- 
bition there are something more than 1500 paintings, 
About three of them are worth buying. Therefore, if I 
speak of the Antwerp Exhibition, it is not so much to 
warn you about buying than to favour you with a dainty 
episode, in which Rubens and Van Dyck, his pupil, play 
the first parts. 

“ Once upon a time Rubens went out of his studio, his 
face radiating with self-satisfaction. He had just given 
the last touch to his splendid ‘ Crucifixion,’ to which he 
had devoted so many years. 

“ Van Dyck, his faithful disciple, had fallen in love 
with Rubens’s daughter, But it seems that he was not 
held in very great esteem by his master, who took 
care not to encourage his attentions to the young lady. 

“The last period of utter disheartening made heroes 


more than once: so it was with Van Dyck, who said to | 


good | time to dry, even in house-painting. 
| as to portraits ? 


himself ‘Auz grands mauzx les grands remédes, and set to | 


work accordingly. He contrived to enter unobserved 


Rubens's studio, and becan dotting his ‘ Crucifixion’ with 
flies, bees, and Maybugs. He painted a fly upon the Christ’s 
nose, two wasps on the hands, a half-dozen of gnats on | 


the feet; and then there were flies on the sky, flies on the 
earth, flies on the holy women, flies everywhere. 


“ Van Dyck glanced at those legends of flies, smiled, 


and whispered ‘ All right.’ 

“ On his return Rubens stood aghast before his master- 
piece, After awhile he recovered, summoned his servant 
maid, Jeannette, and scolded her for having left the win- 
dow wide open. 

“Van Dyck follows with much perplexity the move- 
ments of his master, who extends his hand to send the 
winged tribe to its whereabouts, The flies take no notice 
of his bidding. He goes nearer the picture, touches one 
of the flies with his index finger, and suddenly falls into 
a fit of enthusiasm. His features clear up, his eyes are 


moistened with sweet tears, he pounces upon a chair, and | 


gambols around the studio, After having thus danced a 


few minutes with the chair, he sits down upon his partner | 


and exclaims: ‘There is only one man who could have 


done such a master-piece! It is you, Van Dyck. My 
daughter is yours.’ ”—*“ Echoes from the Continent,” 
Standard, Sept. 12, 1867. 

The Irish echo, which to “ How do you do?” 
replied, “ Very well, thank you,” hardly varied 
more than this from the original. It is said that, 
while Rubens was absent from his studio, Diepen- 
beck accidentally smeared the arm and chin of a 
newly-painted Virgin. The pupils chose Vandyk 


as best suited to repaint the damaged parts. | 


Rubens detected the stranger's hand, was de- 
lighted, aud confirmed the belief already enter- 
tained of Vandyk’s future greatness. A story 
that Rubens offered his eldest daughter to Vandyk 
after the latter had returned, full of honours, from 


Italy, has been shown to be impossible. The | 


winning a wife by painting one fly is told of 
several — How much time would be re- 
quired for painting the legion of insects enume- 
rated above, well enough to deceive Rubens, or 
even his servant Jeannette? Enough of this; 


but I wish to ask a question about rapidity of 
execution : — 


| 


, the Lord Mayor sold as described in The Times? 


| « Vandyk alla un jour & Harlem, voir l’excellents 
ase de portraits Francois Hals, son compatriote, ]] 
e trouva au cabaret, oi il passoit sa vie. Vandyk se fit 
passer pour un amateur ¢tranger, et lui demanda soq 
portrait, en le prévenant qu'il ne pouvoit passer que deux 
heures. Hals se mit a l’ceuvre, et exécuta dans le temps 
voulu le tableau, auquel Vandyk donna les plus grands 
éloges. Puis il ajouta que puisque la peinture était § 
facile, il avoit envie d’essayer aussi. Hals posa, ¢ 
s'étonna de voir un novice manier si agilement la brosse, 
Mais quand il put examiner Pceuvre, il s’écria que 
Vandyk seul pouvoit travailler ainsi, et il l’embrassg 
avec effusion.”-—Biographie Générale, art. “ Van Dyck.” 
Can a portrait be painted in two hours? Had 
the word been pinceau, instead of “ brosse,” I 
should feel little difficulty; but oil requires some 
How thea 
Could an eye, which requires 

at least three colours, be finished in that time? 

Ghent. 


RicuarD Dersy Ness.— 

“ On the 11th inst., in his 71st vear, Ricnarp Dersy 
Ness, eldest son of the late Rev. Richard Ness, D.D., ree- 
tor of West Parley, Dorset.”—The Times, Oct. 16, 1867, 

The subject of the above notice was for many 
years a correspondent of “N. & Q.,” under the 
signatures of P. H. in the early numbers, and 
W. D. in the later. He graduated as A.M. at 
Lincoln College, Oxford; and was a friend of 
Praed, whose acquaintance he made at Eton, 
where for a short time each was a private tutor, 
He was a thorough classical scholar, well versed 
in modern languages, and his knowledge of his- 
tory was extensive and accurate; but he valued 


| himself much less for these attainments than for 


his familiarity with the fugitive literature of the 
time of George III. His talents were of a very 
high order, and might have led him to eminence; 
but, being shy and reserved, and not obliged to 
work, he spent the last forty years of his life in 
the reading-room of the British Museum, seldom 
missing a day unless kept away by illness. The 
day before his death, he said to me: “I havea 
scrap for ‘N. & Q.’ I will dictate to you to-mor- 
row if I am not well enough to write it for 
myself.” When I called, he was dead. 

H. 
U. U. Club. 


Tue Lorp Mayor’s Barer.—The Times, ins 
leading article on the subject of the “ Procession 
on Lord Mayor's Day,” in the number of October 
11, 1867, had this passage : — 

“Till a few years ago the Lord Mayor ‘took the 
water’ at Blackfriars-bridge, and performed the voyage 
to Westminster in a magnificent barge, which, we be 
lieve, now makes an admirable smoking-room for one of 
the Oxford boating clubs.” 

An argument built upon the sale of the Lord 
Mayor's barge may be found to fail. Isa barge of 
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Mr. Timbs, in his Curiosities of London (p. 708), 
describes two barges as existing in 1855; one 


day, 1807. 2. A Catalogue of Valuable Articles, 
late the Property of James Bartleman, Esq. deceased. 


dating from 1807, ‘the other from 1816, both of | Sold by Mr. White, by order of the administra- 


very costly construction. Is either of these at 
Oxford? I saw neither of them last June, but 


this may have been an oversight on my part. | 


What I did see was a very fine barge, moored 
with the college barges at the bank of the river, and 
marked as having belonged to the Skinners’ Com- 

y by the arms remaining upon it—Ermine, on 
achief gules three crownsor. Will some London 
antiquary tell us what has become of the Lord 
Mayor's two barges ? 

The remedy for overcrowding the streets by a 
procession seems very easy. The Lord Mayor 
might go by water. In the excellent Pictorial 
Handbook of London, published by Mr. Henry G. 
Bohn, at p. 328 of the edition of 1854, is a de- 
scription of the appearance of the barges on the 


river. A procession on the water, from London | 


Bridge to Westminster and back, would meet the 
whole difficulty, and would give a river spectacle 
of great splendour. D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

Carvep Inscrrption.—On an oaken beam in 
the ceiling of a room at Old Bradley Hall, near 
Warrington, an ancient seat of the Legh family, 
is the following inscription : — 

“Here mister doth and mistris both, agree with one 
accorde : 

With godly mindes and zealous hartes to serve the 

livinge lorde, 
Anno 1-97, Henry Wesle.” 


VALENTINE. — The original manu- 
script of the following lines is in my possession, 
and, as he asserts, is evidently written with some 
of the heart’s blood of the author: — 

“Theise loving lines which I to you have sent, 
In secrecy in my hart’s blood are pent. 
Ye pen I slipt as I ve pen did make, 
And freely bleeds, and will do for your sake. 
John Birchall, 1684.” 


M. D. 


_ James Bartteman. — As the name of this dis- 
tinguished singer and collector of old music books 
has appeared more than once in “N. & Q.,” the 
following notes may be worth preserving in the 
same pages: — 

There are two engraved portraits of Bartleman: 
one a silhouette, “ Engraved by W. H. Worth- 
ington,” “ Published by Richard Clark, Feb. 1, 
1829;” the other “ Hargreaves Pinx.,” “ Thomp- 
son, sculp.,” “ Published by the Misses Bartleman, 
May 1, 1830,” 

I possess three sale catalogues of Bartleman’s 
collections—1. A Catalogue of the Duplicate Books 
of Mr. Bartleman's Collection of Music. Sold by 
Mr. White at the Auction Room in Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, June 8, and following 


trix, “at his (Bartleman’s} late house, No. 45, 
Berners Street, June 27, and following day, 1821.” 
3. A Catalogue of the very Valuable and Celebrated 
Library of Music Books, &c. Sold by Mr. White 
at his room, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, Feb. 20, 
and eight following days, 1822. 

The first sale contained little worthy of notice, 
save a MS. Ode to St. Cecilia by Henry Purcell, 
and a couple of copies of the Orpheus Britannicus. 
The second had a few valuable musical instru- 
ments, and some fine musical portraits in oil. 
Among the former I may notice a harpsichord by 
Ruckers of Antwerp, 1637, in a richly painted 
case; and another by Couchet of Antwerp, 1670. 
There was also a harpsichord with two rows of 
keys by old Kirkman (said to have been the finest 
he ever made), and a small chamber-organ by the 
celebrated Snetzler. Among the pictures were 
original portraits of Purcell, Handel, Geminiani, 
Senesino, and others, including Howard's portrait 
of Corelli (well known from the engraving). A 
drawing by Sir G. Kneller of Purcell, when a 
Chapel-Royal boy, is deserving of especial notice ; 
as also a bust of Handel in terra-cotta by Rou- 


| biliac. The last sale contained Bartleman’s match- 


less collection of old music books, including copies 
of many of the rare editions of the Elizabethan 
madrigals, the titles of which I have recorded in 
my Bibliotheca Madrigaliana. 

Epwarp F, 


Bisnor Ken’s Hymys.—These are certainly 
not original compositions. They are paraphrases, 
and very beautiful ones, of three noble hymns in 
the Roman Breviary. “Awake my soul” is 
“Ab solis ortu”; “ Glory to Thee” is “Te lucis 
ante terminum.” The midnight hymn has a 
similar origin, but I forget the Latin ee P 


LoneEvity.—I copy the following from The 
Standard of September 24. Can it be verified P— 
“The death is announced, in the parish of St. Martin, 
Colchester, of Mrs. Ann Rumsey, widow, in her 104th 
year. It is an interesting circumstance that she was the 
daughter * of the celebrated navigator, Captain Cook, who 
was massacred by the natives of Owhyhee, in the South 
Sea Islands ; and that she was born only a few years after 
the accession of George III. to the throne of England.” 
Juxta TURRIM. 


Another correspondent (Scertic) would be glad 
to see what evidence there is in support of the 
following still more extraordinary statement : — 

“ Springhead, nestling in a lovely valley of flowers and 
blushing fruit, sinuous with acres of watercress, has long 
been a popular resort of Londoners; for apart from its 


* As this statement appears to be unfounded, the lady’s 
age is probably just as inaccurately described.—Ep. 
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natural attractions, there was an aged female, Mrs. Clay- 
ton, mother of the proprietress on the north side of the 
stream, that every visitor desired to see. She was born 
in January, 1760, and until lately assisted her daughter, 
Mrs. Arthur. Her health was uniformly good ; she gene- 
rally rose at 6 A.m., and retired at 9 p.m., and walked often 
to Gravesend, a distance of three miles, without apparent 
fatigue—this she did within two months of her decease. 
On the 3rd ult., whilst engaged in the cress-house, she 
was seized with a trembling fit—the precursor of disso- 
lution—from which time she gradually sank, until Sunday, 
the 14th, when, after taking an affectionate leave of her 
family, she closed her eyes as if for sleep, and gently 
passed away, aged 107 years and seven months,” 


Tue Orp or Swearrtne my toe New 
Mayor or Dusiiy.—The late accomplished anti- 
uary and courteous clergyman, Sir Erasmus 
rrowes, Bart., with whom I had the pleasure 
of corresponding from 1857 to 1862, sent me in 
the former year the following extract from the 
records of the Irish Exchequer. It refers to his 
rogenitor, who in 1634 was knighted by Straf- 
ord, and in 1645 was elected M.P. for Banagher ; 
and is, I think, from its quaint minuteness of de- 
tail and its curious uncertain orthography, worthy 
of being preserved in “N. & Q.:” — 

“30th September, 1633, Memorandum. That this day 
the Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen of the Cittie of 
Dublin came in theire scarlett gownes before the Right 
Honorable Thomas Viscount Wentworth, Lord Deputy 
Generall of this kingdome, in his Majesties Castle of 
Dublin, where his Lordship being sett on his chaire of 
state in the Presence Chamber, the Mayor delivered to him 
the white staff and sworde of the Cittie ; and then after 
Mr. Serjeant Catelleyn, the Recorder, had made an elo- 

uent oration, he presented Robert Dixon, Esq., to be 

fayor of this Cittie of this ensuing year; who having 
first taken the oath of the Kinge’s Supremicie, and the 
oath of his office as Mayor, redd unto him by Robert 
Kennedy, Esq., the Kinge’s Remembrancer, the Lord De- 
puty delivered unto hym the staffe of authoritie and 
sworde of government of this cittie, which being done, 
Sir Richard Bolton, Knight, Lord Chief Baron, very 
learnedlie and gravelie declared unto the said new Mayor 
the points of his chardge and dutie of his place, with ad- 
monition to dischardge them accordinglie, who having 
ended, the Lord Deputy with greate gravitie and wisdom 
did further advertise and admonish the said Mayor to 
the faithfull and due execution and administration of 
justice in his saide office, to the advancement of his Ma- 
Jestie’s service, and honor and good of the Cittie; and after 
much graciousness intimatinge how reddie hee would 
bee to assiste and countenance the saide Cittie in all theire 
just and lawfull occasions; and soe his Lordship rysinge 
up retired himselfe into the withdrawinge chamber, and 
the saide Mayor and Cittyzens departed the Castle to 
perform the other ceremonies of the Cittie, as on that 


daie accustomed.” 
R. W. Drxon. 
Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


BEY.—The vestry, or revestiarium, of the Abbey 
has generally been called by this name. In this 
is a mural painting of a female saint, by the side 
of which is what has generally been called a 
gridiron. The place is very dark; but taking 


advantage of a very light evening, when the rays 
of the sun shone direct on the window, I found 
that the saint carried a book, and that the object 
was more like an iron bedstead. A reference to 
Dr. Husenbeth’s book at once showed it was 8 
Faith. In a very curious MS. on the Abbey, 
which has kindly been sent me for inspection, | 
find no mention of a chapel or altar to St. Blaise: 
but there is of an altar of St. Faith, which was 
under the care of the “revestiarius.” I think 
this is conclusive on the point. Mr. G. Gilbert 
Scott (Gleanings from Westminster Abbey, p. 37) 
had already suggested that it is “ mistakenly® 
called the Chapel of St. Blaise. A. A, 


Poets’ Corner. 


Queries, 


Action or Horsrs.—Has it ever been deter. 
mined whether horses, in moving, agree in the 
manner and succession in which the legs ar 
lifted? Are the two legs of the same side lifted 
at the same time, or is their movement diagonal 
or crosswise? I mean, that they lift the left 
hind-foot after the right fore-foot. Ancient artists 
do not seem to have agreed on this point. Of the 
former, we have an example in the gait of the 
four celebrated horses at Venice ; and of the latter 
in the feet of the horses which are on the Arch of 
Titus. Perhaps some of your correspondents who 
have watehed closely the movement of horses 
will be able to determine the point, and say whe- 
ther there is strict uniformity in all. 

C. T. Ramaez. 


“ Arter Nine Men.”—In 1635, the sheriff of 
Somerset, having overtaxed a hundred to the 
ship-money, was, on petition made, ordered “to 
fixe a reason within a week ‘after nine men,” 
for this excessive rating, or refund. What means 
this expression ? E. V. 


Antwerpe am [I likely to 
find a description of the interior of Antwerp 
Cathedral as it was before ravaged by the icono- 
clasts in the sixteenth century ? E. H. i. 


James Ferevson.—Can any of your readers 
authenticate a story that an old man, named James 
Ferguson, who used to beg with a license on Tower 
Hill towards the end of the last century, died 
about 1798, leaving a large sum of money anda 
library of scarce old books behind him ? 

H. W. Hemays. 

Buffalo, U.S, 


Gasste Ratcwet, ok Retowes: 
Ratcnes. —I am very anxious to obtain illustre 
tion, if possible, of “Gabrielle rache, hic cama- 
lion,” in Cathol, Angl. (quoted by Mr. Way, under 
“Ratche, hownde,” in Promp. Parv.) I am @ 
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abundant possession of illustration of other kinds, 
put I cannot make out the intention or meaning 
of camalion, nor what Gabrielle is. My idea is, 
that it is a proper name, analogous to English, 
Arthur; Danish, Waldemar, Abel, Palne, Xc.; 
German, Hackelbernd, Dietrich, Berchtold, Xe. : 
but Iam unable to identify it. I may add that, 
in the local notions prevalent here, 1 meet with 
strict analogies to both Thiele’s “ Helrakker 

(Danske Almues overtroiske Meninger, p. 164), and 
Molbech’s “ Helrakke ” (Dansk flossarium, p- 332), 
as also with the “ unbaptized babies” notion, and 
the “impious predilection for the chase legend ; 
but nothing whatever that gives either professed 
explanation of, or clue to, the meaning of the 
prefix in the name. J.C, ATKINSON. 

Danby in Cleveland. 

“Granpy Neeptes.”—It is, or was, the cus- 
tom at Kendal for young people to assemble in 
the Vicar's Fields on Easter Tuesday; and, after 
spending the afternoon there, to return in pro- 
cession through the streets, “threading grandy 
needles” (Nicholson). I take it this describes 
the movement of a dance; but what does 
“grandy”’ mean ? Joun W. Bone. 


Hoxtincsery.—Can anyone give me informa- 
tion as to this name and family? The earliest 
record I find is on a monument in St. James’s 
church, Dover; which says that Col. John Hol- 
lingbery, deputy-governor of Dover Castle, and 
thrice mayor, died in 1709. After this, I can 
learn nothing down to the Rev. Drake Hollingbery, 
Rector of Winchelsea, Sussex, 1768. Where did 
the name come from to Dover; and are there any 
of the name and family now living? T. W. R. 


Ipzay VINE. — 
“ Where Ellen’s hand had taught to twine 
The ivy and Idan vine.” 
” Lady of the Lake, canto 1. stanza 26. 
Can any of your botanical readers tell us what 
is the Idean vine? There is a neat but humble 
native plant, common enough I dare say about 
Loch Katrine (Vaccinium vitis idea); but it is a 
stiff little shrub, something like boxwood, which 
no power, either of poet or lady fair, could 
teach to twine. Then what did Scott mean? His 
notices of native plants are usually wy ee 


Berwick-on-Tweed. 

“Lacnp” 1x Lancasurre Names oF PLAcEs. 
I have found in five maps of Lancashire, pub- 
lished in 1666, 1673, 1680, 1724, and 1751, a 
place called “The Laund,” N.E. or S.E. (gene- 
rally the latter), of Admarsh or Edmarsh, in 
Bleasdale; and both the place intended and the 
meaning of the name have puzzled me. My dic- 
tionaries only give /aund, as meaning “a lawn” 
(obsolete), and Jawn (in its first sense) as “an 
Open space between woods.” Having just met 


with a fuller explanation in Whitaker's History 
of Whalley, I think it worth making a note of. 
He says that — 

“ Lawnds, by which are meant parks within a forest, 
were enclosed in order to chace them [the deer] with 
greater facility, or, by confinement, to produce fatter 
venison, 

In the map of Whalley, in Whitaker, there 
occur Old Laund, New Laund, Chipping Laund, 
and Radholme Laund. 

In W. Yates’s Map of Lancashire, published in 
1786, both Edmarsh and “ The land ” are 
omitted ; nor does the latter, so far as I can find, 
= in the Ordnance Survey. 

shall feel much obliged to any reader who 
can be so good as to inform me what place is 
meant by “ Zhe Laund,” and how its name has 
come to disappear from the maps; what its posi- 
tion was relatively to Fairsnape—a place that I find 
mentioned in the 34th Elizabeth and subsequently, 
and which is duly in the Ordnance Map; and, 
lastly, what the derivation of the word Jaund is; 
with authorities. Joun W. Bone. 


Marruews.—Can you furnish me with 
any information respecting Oliver Matthews, and 
his work styled, — 

“ The Abbreviation of divers most true and Auncient 
Britaine Chronicles, brieflie expressing the foundation of 
the most famous decayed cittie Caer Sows, or Dinas 
Southwen, the most Ancient in Britain, Troy-Newydd 
alone excepted, and of some other famous Cities in 
Britain. By Oliver Matthews, Gentl.: Maie, 1616.” 

Is the Abbreviation of any value? And does a 
copy of it exist in the British Museum ?* E. H. 


More Famriy.—Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
inform me aught concerning an Abel More, living 
1677, of the Company of Merchant Adventurers, 
remarkable for being a great rich citizen, and 
who were his descendants? And also of Stephen 
Moore, living in London 1640-41, deacon of a 
small religious society holding secret and irregu- 
lar religious meetings, which afterwards met quite 
openly in Deadman’s Place, Southwark, on Jan. 
18, 1640-41? Address H. A. B., Mr. Lewis, 136, 
Gower Street, Euston Square, 


“Toe Nakrep Trutn” Controversy, 1674— 
1684.—Is a full account of this controversy to be 
found anywhere? William Penn seems to have 
started it by his folio broadside entitled “ Naked 
Truth needs no Shift,” printed in 1674; but it 
was a work by Dr. Herbert Crofts, Bishop of 
Hereford, which caused all the stir and excitement 
which ensued : — 

“The Naked Truth; or, The True State of the Pri- 
mitive Church. By an humble Moderator. London, 
1675.” 4to. 


[* No copy of this work is to be found in the Catalogues 
of the British Museum or the Bodleian.—Eb. | 
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This produced a brisk discharge of ge 
by Bishop Burnet, Dr. Francis Turner, Sir Roger 
L’Estrange, Edmund Hickeringill, &c., &c. A list 
of pamphlets, or any information on the subject, 
will oblige. 

Who wrote Ler Talionis, §c., London, 1676, 
and the similar pamphlet, Naked Truth Whipt and 
Stript ? Q. Q. 


Pkre La Cuarse anp Epict or NANtTEs, — 


Where is to be found the letter of Pére La Chaise 
stating the method he adopted for gaining the 
consent of Louis XIV. to the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes ? E.C. | 

PoLkINHoRN.—May an Antipodean reader (not | 
connected, by the bye, with Macaulay's New | 
Zealander) ask some one of your numerous corre- | 
spondents to be kind enough to supply any in- | 
teresting notices of the old Cornish family of 
Polkinghorne they may have met with ? 

In Lower’s Family Names is the following : — 

“ An estate in the parish of Gwinear, county of Corn- 
wall, where the family were resident in the 13th cen- 
tury.—C. 8. Gilbert’s Cormall.” 

In the State Papers, 4th Henry VIII., Nov. 
1572, the name of Nich, Polkenhorn appears as a 
debtor to Henry VII. 

In the Calendar of State Papers, from James I. | 
1611 to Charles I. 1631, the name of Roger Polk- 
inghorne frequently occurs as one actively em- 
— in suppressing piracy on the coasts of 

ornwall and Devon. 

These, Sir, are the only notices I can find of 
this ancient family, and I should feel much ob- 
liged by your kindly noticing my request; for in 
this half of the world we have no field of investi- 
gation, such as old books afford. Such must be 
my apology for troubling you with this letter 
from PAKEHA, 

Karauri. 


REFERENCES WANTED.*— 


13. *Os rdvra wAnpoi, byw wdvra péver* 
*Os votv copiter, vdou etryes Bodds. 
14. Mrepvyav ras Wxds, wal aprdoa xédcuov, Kai 
Ocg. Greg. Naz. ?) 
15. atya Kal Bpade? wodi 
oreixovea Tovs Kaxovs, bray 
16. Mdvra Téixn wad Moipa, didworw. 
17. “Apa & copds wal 
Saimovéoratos.— Aristotle. 
18. Td tais Ovolas tnrnréov.— Aristotle. 


19. Pirocodla Ad-yor 

20. ‘As Ociov, quod ille olim de Herculis 
statua. 

21. Bona tam evanida tamen et fugacia, 7a 


* Continued from p, 169. 


xal pepdueva, wepitperdueva, Kal amply 
Ano@nva amidvra. 

22. Ex antiquis nonnullus Hominem yocayit 
Swov. 

23. ‘0 @eds ob Hidropris, 
dyOpwrros. 

24. Aoxeis Ocdv ob Evvera vixijoai wore, 

Kal dixny mov Bporay 
<Eschylus, 

I am much obliged to the correspondents who 
have kindly answered four of my wants, viz., Nos, 
1,7,8,10. As to the first, it is curious that 8. Ber 
nard should quote a translation of the Septuagint 
instead of quoting the Vulgate. The passage 
forms No. 12 of the Sententie of S. Bernard ap- 
pended to the Opera Genuina, published by Gan- 
thier, Paris, 1856, vol. iii. p. 438. I subjoin it, 
that it may be traced, which I am unable to do, 
especially as there is no index to this edition: — 

“ Duas ad intelligendum se condidit universitatis Auctor 
creaturas, Hominem et Angelum. Hominem justificant 
fides et memoria. Angelum beatificant intellectus et pre- 
sentia. Et quia homines quandoque perducendi sunt ad 
wequalitatem Angelorum, necesse est ut interim justificen- 
tur per fidem, et proficiant ad intellectum. Scriptum est 
enim: Nisi credideritis, non intelligetis. Itaque Fides via 
est ad intelligendum.” 

There is a similar quotation in Bishop Taylor's 
noble sermon, the J 2a Intelligentie, which | can- 
not find in the Vulgate : — 

“Obedite et intelligetis, saith the prophet : Obey and be 
humble, leave the foolish affections of sin, and then ye shall 
understand, ‘That's the first particular: all remaining 
affections to sin hinder the learning and understanding & 
the things of Gop.”— Works, vol. viii. p. 371, ort) 

Q. 


1, “ The belief of y* Theosophic Gnostics that y* Gon 
Christ left ye man Jesus before his crucifixion, and that 
of y* Marcionites, that y* seeming body of Christ wass 
phantom incapable of suffering, make it evident that 
they could have had no notion of y* doctrine of Atone 
ment as it appears in modern creeds, a doctrine which 
theologians have represented as y® distinguishing feature 
of Christianity. But on this subject there was no cot 
troversy between them and y* early catholic Christians 
to whom y* doctrine was equally unknown.” 


2. Where does Calvin say — 

“Unde factum est, ut tot gentes una cum liberis eorum 
infantibus xterne morti involveret lapsus Ade absque 
remedio, nisi quia Deo ita visum est? Decretum qur 
dem horribile fateor.” 


Passacr 1x Sr. Jerome.—In what part of St 
Jerome’s Works is the passage quoted by Chaucer 
in the Personnes Tale? Please give the words of 
the original, with reference : — 

“ The thridde cause, that ought to meve a man to cot 
trition, is drede of the day of dome, and of the horrible 
peines of Helle. For as St. Jerome sayth: At every 
time that me remembreth of the day of dome, I quake; 
for when I ete or drinke, or do what so I do, ever 
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me that the trompe sowneth in min eres: riseth ye up | 252. (3.) The Temple Musick, by Arthur Bedford, 1712, 


that ben ded, and cometh to the jugement.” 
J. W.T. 


| 


Sackavt.—In John Trapp’s Commentary on St. | 


John's Gospel, xviii. 5, speaking of the traitor 
Judas, he says, “ but being full of the Devil he 
was past grace, and could blush no more than a 
sackbut.” Why a sackbut? S. Bersty. 


Spanish ARMADA.—In an old MS. giving some 
curious particulars respecting the Armada, vercas 
and zambras are enumerated among the ships pre- 

What were they? There were also “ tow 
ouens in a boat.” What were they? It is said 


that the Spaniards were coming over “ to possess | 


the roones of all the noblemen in England.” What 
is that ? R, 
Srer: Covstx: Rientr.—TI should be obliged 
if any reader of “ N. & Q.” would give me the 
etymology and meaning of the word step, in step- 
father, step-son, Kc., and also of the word cousin ; 


and inform me of the meaning of right, in the | 


legal expression “ right heirs,” and of the reason 
for its use ? T. B. Srxes. 
Rosert TemPest, citizen and draper of London 
and merchant of the Staple at Calais, by his will 
dated August 30, 1550, leaves a legacy of 10/. to 
“Thomas Ellis schoolmaster.” Can any one tell 
me of what school Ellis was the master ? 
SWEETCARE. 


Vireit.— Wanted, the name of the author or 
editor of a version of Virgil published, it is be- 
lieved, at Edinburgh some thirty-five years ago 
upon the plan of that previously printed by John 
ing at London. N. 


Ercuine sy QuEEN oF WIRTEMBERG. —I pos- 


| 8vo. (4.) The Music of the Church, by J. A. La Trobe, 


1831, 8vo, art. “The Chant.” (5,) A Treatise concerning 
the Lawfulness of Instrumental Musick in Holy Offices. 
By Henry Dodwell, M.A. Second edition, 1700. The 
use of melody in the services of prayer and praise came, 
of course, into the Christian church from the Jewish. 


| Three several kinds of sacred song appear to be recognised 


| in Holy Scripture ; answering, perhaps, to the triple di- 
| vision of the Apostle in Eph. v.19, 1. The canticle, or 


song of one person, like that of Hannah. 2. The hymn, 
or symphonious melody, such as the Song of the Three 
Children, 3. The alternate, or responsorial, as Miriam’s 
Song of Triumph. Arthur Bedford, who had deeply 
studied this subject, thus sums up his researches in the 
concluding paragraph of his fourth chapter (p. 90): 
“Hitherto we clearly see the method of singing in the 
Temple to have a very great resemblance with our 
cathedral worship. If they had their instrumental, as 
well as vocal music, so have we. If their singers stood 
in the desks, and the boys stood directly under them, all 
cloathed in white linen, so it is with us. If they had 
their precentor to begin their tunes and their Psalms, so 
have we. If they had singers who were Levites, or 
might be of another tribe, we have also some which are 
ordained, and others in a lay capacity. If they answered 
each other in singing, or sang by turns, so do we. If 
they had various ways of singing, so have we. Some- 
times we do all begin together, as in singing or saying 


, the Creed, or the Lord's Prayer. Sometimes the people 


sess an exquisite etching by the late Queen of | 


Wirtemburg, who died in 1828. She was the 
daughter of George III., the Princess Charlotte 
Augusta Matilda, Princess Royal of England. It 
has her monogram—“C, A. M., 1784.” Is it 
— known that she was an amateur artist ? 
he subject is “ A lady lying down, running her 
hands through her hair, to listen to a bird singing 
onacage. It is really finely done. I can give 
its pedigree, and prove its authorship. R. H. 


Queries with Answers. 


Jewish Servicr.—I have been informed that 
the Jews, before the time of Our Saviour, were in 
the habit of intoning their services. Is there any 
authority for this statement ? G. Be 

Upton, Slough. 

[We have not sufficient margin for the discussion of 
this very recondite subject, and must refer our cor- 
Tespondent to such works as (1.) The Temple Service as 
it stood in the Days of our Saviour, by Dr. John Light- 


answer with a low voice, as in the Confession; and some- 
times in a louder voice, as in the Gloria Patri. Some- 
times we read each verse by turns, as in the chanting of 
the Psalms ; sometimes the people follow the minister in 
singing the same words, as at the beginning of the 
Litany; sometimes in different words, as at the Re- 
sponses.” 

THIAKEWELL’s MSS.—TI shall feel very grateful 


for the following information: —1. What was 
“The Collection of Hakewell’s { Manuscripts },” 


| referred to by Sir William Lee, Knt., Lord Chief 


foot, 1649, 4to, (2.) Burney’s History of Music, i, 217- | 


Justice of the King’s Bench in 1739, in his Four 
Judgments in the Case of Olive v. Ingram (7. Mod. 
264)? 2. What has become of “ The Collection” ? 
3. If dispersed, whether any, and which, of its 
members are still iz esse? And if so, where ? 

I have inquired in vain at the Inns of Court 
(which possess, they say, none of that eminent 
Parliamentarian’s MSS.), at the British Museum 
(which possess but a few detached essays and 
speeches, and nothing like a collection of those 
even), and at Westminster Abbey—where all in- 
formation was denied me, unless I could show 
myself to be a “canon residentiary”: the library 
of that public institution being, it seems, con- 
sidered the “private library” of the incumbents. 

Hakewell is last mentioned in the records of 
his time as a Master in Chancery under the Com- 
monwealth, in 1652, 
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The “Collection” in question appears to have 
contained “cases adjudged” of a constitutional | 
nature, with his commentaries thereon. The | 
Chief-Justice of George II. cited from one of | 
them “ the opinion of the Judges (4 or 14 Jae. I.), | 
that a feme sole, if she has a freehold, may vote 
for members of parliament.” And again, on a | 
subsequent day (7 Mod. 271), he expressly said 
that this was what he himself had “found in a | 
manuscript by the famous Hakewell.” 

It is strange that none of the learned editors of 
the modern Reports have ever noticed these 
curious and important references. T.C. A. 

[Three of William Hakewell’s MSS. are noticed by 
Bernard, Catalogi Librorum Manuscriptorum Anglia et | 
Hibernia, 1697, fol. tom. ii. pt. i. No. 1945. “A Disser- 
tation of the Nature and Custom of Aurum Regine.” 
No, 4231. “ A Dispute between the Viscounts and Barons, 
younger Sons and Baronets, with the Arguments on both 
sides.” No. 5349. “The Orders of Passing Bills in the 
Lower House of Parliament, with the Proceedings there- | 
upon.” The Speeches of Hakewell are in Harl, MSS. 
161, 1219, 1721, 2305, 6799, 6800. ] 


Joun Kyox.—It has lately been asserted, that 
John Knox played at bowls on a Sunday with a 
friend. Is there any authority for this assertion ? 
And if so, what is it ? | ® « 

[ We do not remember any authoritative statement of 
John Knox having played at bowls on a Sunday ; but 
looking to the manners and customs of Scotland in the 
earlier years of his life, we have no doubt that he may 
have occasionally enjoyed a game on the evening of 
that day. It is certain that Dr. John Aylmer, Bishop of 
London, after the prescribed duties of the Lord’s day, 
was wont to refresh himself either with conversation or 
bowls, It was alleged against him by Martin Marpre- 
late, that he would sometimes lose his temper during the 
game; for when following his bowl, he would cry Rub, 
Rub, Rub, adding, when it went too far, “The Devil go 
with it;” and then, adds this sour puritan, he would 
follow it himself! Strype, in his Life of Aylmer, p. 142, 
193, ed. 1821, informs us that the Bishop learned this 
custom at Geneva *, where, though the people were very 
strict, it was never held unlawful, even on the Sabbath, 
after Divine service was over. The Bishop himself used 
to say on this head, that he never withdrew himself from 
service or sermon: that Christ was the best judge of the 
Sabbath, and He had said, that it was made for man, and 
not man for it. As to any hasty expressions that may 


* During Aylmer’s exile in Germany, it is not im- 
robable he may have met with Knox, who was then 

1556-1558 | pastor of a congregation at Geneva. Whilst | 
residing at this place, Knox published his First Blast of 
the Trumpet against the Regiment of Women, 1558, 16mo, 
for which Queen Elizabeth never forgave him. Knox 
found an opponent in Aylmer, who shortly after pub- 
lished a reply, entitled An Harborowe for Faithfull and 
Trewe Subiects against the late blowne Blaste, concerning 
the Governemét of Wemen. Anno 1559. 


have escaped him, he intended no evil, and that they 
ought to be looked on in the light of human frailties.] 

“ Lircurey on UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLES,” Ete, — 
I am anxious to ascertain who compiled A Liturgy 
on the Universal Principles of Religion and Morality 
Acts x. 34, 35 is quoted on the title-page, whieh 
bears date 1776. The book is really curious, anj 
although containing prayers, hymns, psalms, &e, 
nobody could gather from it that such a persa' 
as our Lord Jesus Christ had ever appeared among 
men. B. 

[ This work is one of the singular productions of that 
speculative and visionary gentleman, David Williams 
founder of the Literary Fund, who died on June 29, 1814, 
and was interred in St. Anne’s church, Soho. In 17% 
he opened a meeting-house in Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square, for the celebration of public worship on the prin- 
ciples of natural religion, and published the above Li- 
turgy for the use of his hearers, to whom he delivered 4 
course of Lectures on the Principles and Duties of Religin 
and Morality, afterwards published in two vols, 4to, Ashis 
plan proposed to include in one act of public worship 
every class of men who acknowledged the being of a Gol, 
and the utility of public prayer and praise, it necessarily 
left unnoticed every other point of doctrine. This no 
velty, however, would not satisfy any of the varion 
sects; the numbers of his followers decreased, so that at 
length the temple of infidelity (as it was called) wa 
finally closed, and the lecturer turned his attention t 
literary speculations and private tuition. ] 


Jounson’s “ Dicrtonary.”’ — Two numbers of 
an Edinburgh Review were published above 4 
hundred years ago (1755), and Johnson’s Diction- 
ary therein reviewed by no less a critic tha 
Adam Smith, who only four years later published 
his first work, the Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
Can we have any reference to these numbers, of, 
what I more desiderate, a very diverting satire 0 
the Dictionary (I cannot remember the title), 
anonymous, but written by a Scotchman, Mt 
Campbell, a purser in the Navy ? 

Busuey Heat. 

[Adam Smith's article on Johnson’s Dictionary is th 
third in the Appendix of The Edinburgh Review, 17%, 
No. I. pp. 61-73. Archibald Campbell’s malicious satin 
against Dr. Johnson is entitled Leriphanes, a Dialogut 
imitated from Lucian, with a Dedication to Lord Lytte- 
ton. Lond. 1767, 12mo,] 


Mezzotint.—There appears to be no work i 
English, as far as I have been able to discover, 
which gives a full and complete description 
the art of engraving in mezazotint, with figures of 
the various burnishers, scrapers, &c. used. I shall 
be glad to be corrected if I am in error. Canany 
'one kindly refer me to any foreign work which 
goes thoroughly into the details of the - _“ 


we 


| 
[The following works are noticed by Watt: 1. Scalp- 
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tura; or, the History and Art of Chalcography and En- | 


graving in Copper. By John Evelyn. Second edition. 
Lond. 1755, 8vo. 
Mezzotinto. By Dr. James Chelsum. Winchester, 1786, 
Syo. 3. Tabula Melanographica ad celeberrimorum Pic- 
torum Archi-Typos. By John Smith. 3 vols, fol.) 


Replies. 
BISHOP TAYLOR’S WORKS. 
(3" S, xii. 201, 250, 290, 296.) 


I do not concur with your valued correspondent 
Ermronnacu (p. 201) in attaching so much im- 

rtance to the reading of “ Lazars” found in the 
edition of the Holy Dying of 1652 (chap. 1, sect. 3, 
§ 3), and which he thinks so felicitous an expres- 
sion. On the contrary, that of “ Lazarus” given 
in the edition of 1670, and subsequent ones, seems 


tome to have much more life and spirit, and to | 


be much more in Taylor’s manner, using the name 
as the representative type of wretchedness and 
misery. By a similar figure he just before speaks 
of Moses’s chair. Either reading will make very 
good sense, and which is the correct text can only 

determined by a careful examination of the 


different editions of the Holy Dying which came | 


out between 1652 and 1670, and which in all pro- 
bability would show whether “ Lazarus” crept in 
by the printer's mistake or was substituted by 
Taylor himself. 

Neither can I agree with your correspondent in 
his conjecture that “inconvenient ” is the proper 
reading in Sermon XI. (p.466, Eden’sedition.) I 
see nothing in the context to call for the altera- 
tion ; and surely the contrast between “a con- 
venient lodging-room ” and “a glorious country” 
is quite sufficient without its being necessary to 
heighten it by changing “convenient” to “in- 
convenient,” for which none of the editions of the 
Sermons which I have seen afford any warrant. 

“As flat as the noise of the Arcadian porter” 
(Sermon XVI. vol. iv. p. 200, Eden’s edit.), though 
it appears to puzzle your correspondent sorely, I 
should have thought would have been intelligible 
enough to any one who remembered—and it im- 
mediately occurred to me—the line in Persius 
(iii. 9), which Mr. GanTILLon has quoted — 


“Findor, ut Arcadiw pecuaria rudere credas.” 


Arcadia was famous for its breed of asses, as any 
one who consults the commentators on this passage 
Will readily learn, and their bray was no doubt 
sufficiently discordant. As beasts of burden they 
might well be styled, in Taylor’s peculiar diction, 
porters; and, without attempting authoritatively 


| 


to decide the point, it seems most probable that | 


“the noise of the Arcadian porter,” which Mr. 
Sita expounds so facetiously, and Mr. GantiL- 


LON would convert into “the noise of the Arca- 
| dian porker,” without, as far as I can see, any 


2. History of the Art of Engraving in | local propriety to justify the change, is neither 


more nor less than the bray of the Arcadian ass, 
I am not a proficient in music, but I should say 
| that “flat” is much more applicable to a bray 
| than a grunt. 
Errionnacn asks, what is the meaning of 
| “Thick as the first juice of his country lard ” 
| (Sermon XVL., Eden, iv. 200.) Mr. Sata re- 
| plies that “lard ” is clearly a misprint for “ lord,” 
| and proceeds to explain the text on that supposi- 
| tion. It appears to me that the meaning is ob- 
| vious enough without any alteration of the text. 
| Taylor is merely referring to lard in its fluid 
| state, after the melting process, before it cools 
| and settles down into a solid mass. It is then a 
liquid sufficiently thick to answer the terms of 
| Taylor's simile. This is a point on which a good 
| housekeeper is the best expositor, unless Apicius 
is preferred as a classical authority, whose receipt, 
| “ Laridi (¢. e. lardi) coctura,” may be read in his 
book (p. 200, edit. Amst. 1709, 12mo.) 

Errtonnacu does not make sufficient allowance 
for the verba ardentia which he may consider as the 
splendida peccata of Taylor, otherwise he would 
scarcely denounce such an expression as “ the soul 
of a tyrant feeling butcheries ” (Sermon XIX.) as 
“barbarism ” of style. He must be a bolder man 
than I am who will venture to quarrel with the 
poetical figures which are one of this great writer's 
characteristics, and which diversify in such a 
gorgeous sequence his striking pages; and he 
must certainly be very different in point of taste 
to myself who can read the grand passage in 
which this expression occurs, and wish to alter a 
single syllable in it. 

In Sermon XXV. Errtonnacn thinks that 
“leaned ” in the passage, “ We leaned upon rhu- 
barb and aloes,” is a misprint for “lived,”’ but the 
text requires no alteration. “We leaned upon” 
is figuratively used for “we were supported by.” 
Taylor has “leaned upon” in a similar sense in 
another part of his work, but I am unable at the 
moment to refer to the passage. 

There can be no doubt that we yet want a well 
annotated and illustrated edition of Taylor, with 
a careful collation of the different editions of his 


| works, and a list of the varie lectiones which 


would be afforded by it. In Mr. Eden’s edition, 
the great point attended to seems to have been 
the verification of the quotations, which is all very 
well, but we want much more than that. In the 
meantime, and with all due respect to the corre- 
spondents of “ N. & Q.” who have contributed to 
this subject, I venture to enter my protest against 
conjectural alteration being so liberally applied 
to the received text of this Shakspeare of divines 
whenever the slightest apparent difficulty occurs, 
without such a case of negligence on the part of 


we 

ce 
| 
Sealp- a 
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S. XIT. Oor, 


the printer and author being first established as | 


to justify the resort to what should always be 
considered as the last remedy when all attempts 
at explanation fail. Jas. CROSSLEY. 


JOHN WOLCOT, M.D. 
(3" S, xii. 39, 94, 151, 235.) 
PuILaLetHes does not alter the opinion that I 
have come to. The work of Mr. Polwhele quoted 
is one of the most desultory of books, and full of 
twaddle. To contradict what I have stated (3" 
S. xii. 151) something more is wanted than Mr. 
Polwhele’s “ we are told,” and “it is said,” Xe. 
With all Mr. P.’s pretended intimacy, “we are 


his holy orders, but that “as to his clerical pre- 
tensions he was always reserved.” Mr. P.’s “ re- 
collection” amounts to me.e “ hearsay,” which 
every old woman knows is no evidence. I knew 
a gentleman in Surrey who was a friend of Dr. 
Wolcot, having consulted him for ophthalmia ; and 
he always said that the doctor was a clergyman. 
The late Mr. Scales always asserted the same 
thing. He was a most intimate friend of Pindar, 
and being a congenial spirit, was more likely to be 
well informed on such a matter than was the late 
Rey. Richard Polwhele. Wolcot had no great 
respect for “ the cloth,” and would more freely 
speak out to a facetious lay citizen of London and 
a bon vivant, than to a very orthodox Cornish 
clergyman. That Wolcot may, have been sent 
back on his first application for ordination, is very 
probable; but it does not follow that such appli- 
cation was the only one. 
the Rev. Percival Burton, M.A.,* who, if living, 
can settle the dispute, as he was for some years the 
incumbent of the same Jamaica living that was 
held by Wolcot. Mr. B. was not the immediate 


| at Truro he met with that extraordinary genius, Joh 


| and again to have gone to Jamaica. 


There is one gentleman, | 


successor of Peter Pindar, but he knows the his- 


tory of the parish. I repeat my assertion that 
Dr. Wolcot was in “holy orders.” Let Putta- 
LETHES prove the contrary. 8. Jackson, 


In Kingsbridge and Salcombe with the interme- | 


diate Estuary (by Abraham Hawkins, of Als- 
ton, Esq.), Kingsbridge, 1819, Dr. Wolcot is thus 
noticed in connection with his birthplace, Pindar 


Lodge, Dodbrooke (adjoining the town of Kings- | 
bridge), “‘ where his respected ancestors for many | 


generations resided ” : — 


Avinumerantur avorum.’ 


“John Wolcot, M.D., the celebrated lyrick and satirical 
poet, generally known by the name of Peter Pindar, Esq., 
first drew his breath within the precincts of these pre- 
mises. He received his education at Kingsbridge under 


* Mr. Burton, after he left Jamaica, was Curate of 
Rendlesham, Suffolk, and afterwards Chaplain to the 
workhouse, Bermondsey, Surrey. 


| he was an artist, 


| a physician with great success. 
told” (? by whom), not that Wolcot ever denied | 


a gentleman of the name of Morris, a native of Ringwog 
in Hampshire, and a good classical scholar, beloved an 
respected through life by all his pupils and neighbogy 
for sound learning, virtuous worth, and unassuming 
manners. Many of the early strokes of humour api 
smart repartees of the facetious author of the Lousiad gp 
still recollected by a few of the companions of his schog. 
hours, who yet survive Need in Kingsbridge and ig 
vicinity.” [Of these, Abraham Hawkins was hime 
one. 

“ dae a course of medical studies, and obtaining th 
degree of doctor of physick at the University of Aberdes, 
young Wolcot embarked for Jamaica with the governg, 
Sir William Trelawney, baronet, of Trelawney in Cornwal, 
as his physician. But the short time which his patrg 
survived the appointment having annihilated his We 
Indian expectations, the doctor returned to England ani 
settled at Truro,* where he practised for several yearsy 
His fondness, howeve, 
for exposing to ridicule those who, perhaps, merited th 
lash of his satirical pen, drew him into many bickering, 
Some charming songs of his were at this period set # 
musick with superior taste by that celebrated composer 
Mr. William Jackson of Exeter, and attracted notice 
by their exquisite sweetness and beauty. At length 
Dr. Wolcot removed to Helstone, about seventeen mils 
further towards the Land’s End. It was while he resided 


Opie, R.A., the celebrated painter. . In the yer 
1780, Wolcot carried him to London, where Opie px 
sently got into practice; and the poetical patron, by his 
Lyrick Odes to the Royal Academicians, in which ke 
first assumed the title of ‘ Peter Pindar, Esq., a distant 
relation of the poet of Thebes, and laureate to the Royal 
Academy,’ became as much the object of admiration fr 
his witty invectives,+ as the other for his powers ia 
giving life to the canvass.” (Pp. 54-56.) 


* There does not seem as if there had been time fr 
Dr. Wolcot to have returned to England for ordination, 
Hawkins intimate 

nothing of the kind; and in the account given by Dr 
Wolcot of his clerical avocations in Jamaica (as narratel 
to those from whom I heard it forty years ago), though 
there was a sufficiently irreverent description of his c- 
gregation, &c., yet he said nothing as to his having ia 
the interim returned to England for ordination. Jt may 
have been said that, if Sir William Trelawney had lived 
he would have done so. But Mr. 8. Jackson, after 
forming us that he has “ made a search,” states vey 
explicitly that “he was ordained priest and deacon by 

Bishop Porteus.” If so, it could have no connect 

with his Jamaica life; for Beilby Porteus was not male 
| Bishop of Chester till 1776, and did not hold the sea 
London till 1787. 

All the truth seems to be that, in the absence of 
clergyman, Dr, Wolcot officiated ; not remarkable 
thing on board ship, or in a colony, though it is to be 
wished that any who did this were not exactly of Dr 
Wolcot’s stamp. 

Dr. Wolcot having been apprenticed to his uncle # 
Fowey, who was the family apothecary to the Trelawneys 
was thus brought under their notice. Rather strange 
anecdotes used to be current as to his doings at Fowey 
during his apprentice days there. , 

+ On one pare posterity has pretty fully agreed with 
| Dr. Wolecot—as to his low estimate of Benjamin West + 
a painter. I see that a recent writer in “N.&Q ! 

conferred on West the dignity of knighthood—a thing 

which even the sovereign cannot do to a man after 
| decease (3" S, xii. 104), Perhaps we shall next hear tht 
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ailled in his day, Justice Hawkins) had the fullest 


Dr. Wolcot. He dedicated his book to him; 
though, as he died January 14, 1819, he could 
hardly have survived its completion. Dr. Wolcot 
showed his interest in Hawkins’s ye by 
communicating the poem inserted in pp. 174-6. 
Hawkins says : — 


following additional Lyrick Ode was sent to the press by 
the Bard: Zo my Barn: an Elegy. By Doctor John 
Wolcot, olim Peter Pindar, Esq.” 

The olim is explained by the note appended to 
the Elegy : — 

«Dr. Wolcot’s poetick name has for several years past 
been unwarrantably assumed by one Lawler, a poetaster 
of little or no wit, merely to deceive the public, and to 
bring some profit to the writer and his bookseller. This 
has induced our bard to publish since with his real name 
as prefixed to this Elegy.” 


Lodge. “On the east side of the road which 
passes behind this house is a barn belonging to 
the same tenement,” which Peter Pindar in 
various ways celebrates in verse : — 
“Daughter of thatch and stone and mud, 
When I (no longer flesh and blood) 
Shall join of lyrick bards some half-a-dozen ; 
Meed of high worth, and ‘midst th’ Elysian plains, 
To Horace and Alczeus read my strains, 
Anacreon, Sappho, and my great old cousin ; 
On thee shall rising generations stare, 
That come to Kingsbridge and to Dodbrook fair : 
For such thy history and mine shall learn ; 
Like Alexander shall they ev'ry one 
Heave the deep sigh, and say, * Since Peter's gone, 
With rev’rence let us look upon his barn.’” 


Though Dr. Wolecot renounced the name of 
Peter Pindar when adopted by Lawler, who knew 


he retained the designation in verse. Thus, in the 


speaks with reference to “ Justice ” Hawkins: — 
“T, too, have felt the force of Slander’s tongue, 
And scorned her rage, her lying prose and metre : 
While Hawkrss yields a plaudit to my song, 
The snakes of Envy hiss in vain at Peter.” 
L21LIvs. 


THE EPISCOPAL WIG: COPES. 
xii, 205, 277.) 
In the notes on “ the Last Episcopal Wig” 


Bishop of London (Blomfield) was the first = 
late who abandoned the use of the wig; while 


Bishop of Bath and Wells (Bagot) who did so. 


Abraham Hawkins (or, as he was commonly | 


rtunity for well knowing the facts about | 
n | find among them the name of Shute Barrington, 


Hawkins mentions how Dr. Wolcot sold his mo 
native place to the Rev. Nathaniel Wells; the | copes are carefully preserved in the cathedral 


house on the site still bears the name of Pindar | silk cope 


is also mentioned in “ N. & Q.” 1* S. xi. | 


131, in which volume (pp. 11, 53, 72, 292, 315) 


| the names of cther prelates are adduced as among 


the first to lay aside the wig. I do not, however, 
Bishop of Durham, 1791-1826, whose motive for 
laying aside his episcopal wig is said to have been 
the undue heat which it caused him in summer. 
The admirable kneeling figure (by Chantrey) of 


| this prince palatine, on his tomb in Durham 


“After the preceding pages had been printed off, the | Cathedral, represents his stately bald head un- 


covered. His successor, Bishop Van Mildert, wore 
the episcopal wig, and is so represented in his 
portraits and in Gibson’s sitting figure on the 
tomb in the Nine Altars. 

The mention of Bishop Barrington’s motive for 
laying aside the wig recalls to memory the ana- 
logous circumstance that Bishop Warburton, who 
was a Prebend of Durham up to his death in 1779, 
was the first (in Durham Cathedral) to lay aside 
the use of the cope ; and he did so because its high 
collar irritated both his skin and temper. The 


library ; and it is remarkable that the crimson 
pate to the cathedral by Charles L 
is adorned with the subject of David cutting off 


the head of Goliath. CurHBERtT BEDE. 


Permit me to supplement my note on the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, by saying that there 
is a fine portrait of him in the hall of Durham 
University, in which he is habited in a gown and 
cassock, and wearing his own hair, not a wig. 
He held, in conjunction with the bishopric of 
Chester, a golden stall in Durham Cathedral, and 
consequently his portrait asa prebendary found a 
place in the College Hall. Engravings from this 
are well known. 

Again, when Archbishop of Canterbury, the 


| News of the World published an engraving of him 


how to emulate or exceed his own coarseness, yet | 


ninth stanza of the “ Elegy on his Barn,” he thus | 


in a series of portraits presented to their sub- 
scribers, in which he is again depicted as wearing 
his own hair. However, many years ago, when 
Bishop of Chester, he confirmed me, and then 
certainly he wore the episcopal wig. 

It would seem though, from the instances cited, 
that he did not much admire that portion of the 
episcopal dress sanctioned by the authority of 
custom, and laid it aside when possible. An old 
Etonian told me the other day that he could well 
recollect him acting as wicket-keeper when one of 
the assistants there, and wearing shorts and silks, 
certainly not a wicketing costume adapted to the 


| swift bowling of the present day, but tempora 


it is stated by one correspondent that the late | 


another correspondent says that it was the late | 


mutantur. OXONIENSIS, 


Bushey Rectory, Watford, Herts, 


Thanks to your correspondents for their com- 
munications. I regard this little chapter in the 
history of costume as an interesting one. However, 
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I still contend that Archbishop Sumner was the 
last to wear the episcopal wig. So late as 1859, 
three years before his death, with my own eyes 
I saw him be-wigged at the consecration of three 
bishops in Westminster Abbey; and I have been 
assured, on the very highest authority, that on all 
ublic occasions this prelate wore the wig to the 
ast. JosEPHUS. 


Your correspondent who asserts that Arch- 
bishop Sumner was the last prelate who wore the 
episcopal wig is quite right, but your correspond- 
ent who affirms that he left it off when Bishop of 
Chester is equally correct. The fact is he left it 
off when Bishop of Chester, but resumed it when 
elevated to the archiepiscopate. I may take this 
opportunity of recording a curious anecdote in 

e history of the episcopal wig. The Bishop of 
Rochester (Dr. Murray) and Archbishop Howley 
were the only dignitaries who were accustomed 
to wear wigs at the time of Dr. Howley’s decease. 
When that event took place, Dr. Murray—pro- 
bably from a wish not to be peculiar as the only 
bishop wearing a wig—disused it, and was hardly 
recognised when he first appeared in the House 
of Lords without it. But great was the surprise 
of Dr. Murray when the new archbishop took his 
seat wearing a wig—a practice which he con- 
tinued until his death, and was really the last 
wearer of the wig; for Dr. Murray, who resumed 
his wig (if I remember rightly) predeceased him 
by about two years. T, 


Jos Ben Sotomon (3™ S. vy. 12.) —See an 
interesting account of this remarkable individual 
in the Memoir of General James Oglethorpe, re- 
cently published, pp. 81-85. E. ft. A. 


AssuMPTION oF A Motmer’s Name (3" S. xii. 
66, 154, 237.)\—If Mr. Brexron’s assumptions are 
to be taken in their full breadth, I should say 
that all three are wrong. 

Ist. A married woman does not in Scotland 
retain her maiden name. It is true that in a legal 
deed she would be described both by her maiden 
name and that of her husband, “A, B, or C,” 
but this is only for the sake of identification, as in 
subscribing the same deed her signature would be 
A, C. The Scotch custom in this respect appears 
to be very analogous to the use the French make of 
the word née. Among the lower classes in Scot- 
land, and occasionally in the upper, the relatives 
and intimate friends of a woman use her maiden 


name after her marriage, but this is to a great | 


extent a matter of accident, and is entirely col- 
loquial. I may illustrate this by the case of two 
women who were both in my own service. The 


one, a native of the district, was always spoken of | under the weight of costly plate, delicate v 
by her maiden name. The other had come with | and generous liquors. In the centre fine per 


| 


her husband from a different county, and wy 
always described by his; indeed, I do not regg). 
lect ever hearing what had been her name befor 
her marriage. 

2. A legitimate son generally takes his pater) 
surname, but if he wishes to do so, he is at 
fect liberty to adopt his maternal one, or combi 
it with the former. In the case of heiresses jp 
their own right, the names to be assumed by ther 
offspring are often settled by the terms of th 
marriage contract. 

3. Many parts of Scotch law, including thatd 
personal status, are based on the civil or Romm 
code, others are not. 

Supposing the identity of the person established, 
there would be no difficulty in recovering in th 
cases mentioned by E.S.S. In that of an insurange 
office, however, it is possible to conceive circum 
stances in which a change of surname might 
used to conceal a latent fraud, which of coum 
would be a totally different matter. 

All members of the Faculty of Advocates of 
my own standing will readily recollect an instance 
mat a surname was assumed without any for. 
mality whatever, which, had the proceeding been 
illegal or irregular, would at one time have 
lysed all important criminal prosecutions in Seo 
land. Gerorce Vere 


S. xii. 271.)—I venture t 
say your correspondent has not tried the receipt 
he mentions, or that if he has, it has failed. | 
would refer anyone really troubled in this way t 
“The Secrets of Physic,” bound up with Bane 
ter’s Helps for Suddain Accidents, p. 23 :— 

“ Take a great spider, put it in a linen cloth, pricki 
with a pin, and smell thereto; or drink as much powder 
of mice dung as will lye on a groat.” 

The following, again, is an excellent remedy, 
and is numbered 154: — 

“ Make a paire of Beads of the Sea-horsetooth, and wer 
them on both your wrists; let no young woman wet 
them but twenty-four hours, for fear of further danger. 
And this, from Salmon’s Commentary on the 
Pharmacope@ia, 1676, p. 201: — 

“A dryed Toad steept in 

ing e Nose, especially when laid to ore 
of bebind the held in the hand till t* 
hot, or hung about the neck.” LE 


Wakefield. 

Tue Oatn or tHE Peacock on 
xii. 108, 173, 275.) —I well recollect seein, 
some thirty-five years ago, at the Exhibitioa, 


Somerset House, a remarkable picture by Mr. 7 
| clise, now R.A., representing the “ Feast of t 
| Oath of the Peacock.’ The table (round wi 
| were seated knights and ladies fair) groanilg 
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cock, “ornamented with its own feathers.” 
Standing before it, “the knight about to make a 
yow,” in armour, bareheaded, and outstretched 
arm, was the portrait of Count D’Orsay. The 
celebrated Royal Academician, who knew so well 
how to treat the subject, would perhaps kindly 
supply the readers of “N. & Q.” with the passage 
A. A. asks for. P. A. L. 


or AToNE (3% S. xi. 255, 403.) — The 
old spelling attone is doubtless a consequence of 
the old spelling of at with two ¢#’s, att; and the 
origin of the word atone is clearly at-one, as well 
explained by Mr. SKEAT. It is, however, to be 
noted that the word is no longer used in the sense 
in which Shakspeare and Dryden used it. We no 
longer speak of “atoning discord,” or “ atoning 
parties who have quarrelled ;” nor do we use the 
yerb intransitively for “to agree.” It is also 
worthy of note, that in the two following passages 
of Shakspeare, Becket wrongly conjectured attune 
as a substitute for attone : — 

“ T would do much 
To attone them for the love I bear to Cassio,” 
Othello, Act TV. Se. 1. 
“He and Aufidius can no more atone 

Than violentest contrariety.” 

Coriolanus, Act IV. Sc. 6. 
CH. 


Qrotations S, xii. 265.) —2. The lines 
Mr. CRoMEK inquires after are in Cowper's Task, 
book ii. W. R. C. 

6. The sentence—“ Happy is he whom other 
men’s harms do make to beware,” is the old trans- 
lation of the Latin “Felix quem faciunt aliena 
pericula cautum,” which is given to exemplify a 
rule in the old Douay Latin Grammar, but where 
the original is to be found I do not know. 

F. C. H. 


“The flash of that satiric rage,” &c., 
Marmion, canto iv. stanza 7, is part of the de- 
scription of 
“Sir David Lindesay of the Mount, 
Lord Lyon King at Arms.” 


8 


Jos J. B. WorKARD. 
9. The couplet— 


“Think not your coronet can hide 
Presuming ignorance and pride,” 
is from the Dedication of Gay’s Fable of the 
Carrier and the Packhorse,” to a young noble- 
man. (Part 11. Fable xi.) H. 


(3" S. xii. 92.)—The lines beginning— 


“Humility, the fairest, loveliest flower,” &c., 
— noted as an extract from Caroline Fry. I 
Aave not means at hand to attest it, but I believe 
It correct. GroreE Lioyp. 

Darlington. 


Harotp’s Coat Armour (3" §. xii. 245, 271.) 
Iam much obliged to three correspondents for 
their replies. Upon these I may remark, that the 
Muskett family is said to claim its descent from 
King Harold. Iam not aware how this descent 
is made out, nor do I know who is now the repre- 
sentative of the family. This family bears Argent, 
2 bars between six leopards’ faces gules, 3, 2, 1. 
This somewhat resembles the atchievement as 
quoted by Mr. SrurGEon, viz., Gules crusule 
2 barres or voide dazure s* Champe 6 Luperdes 
testes d’ le 24 2. 2. 2., as also that given by M. D., 
viz., Gules, crusuly, az. two bars voided, between 
six leopards’ faces, or. P. Hurcurson. 


Darep Seats (3" §S, xii. 244.)—I have a small 
circular matrix of gilded steel, with a folding 
handle, which bears the date 1484. The owner's 
name was Stur, and the heraldic bearings are 
three fishes, probably sturgeons, interlaced. 

W. J. Bernnarp SMiru. 

Temple. 

Speke Arms S, xii. 262.)— Mr. Woop- 
WARD should have consulted the original license 
before he wrote his letter. The Exeter Gazette is 
in error. The grant of supporters is only for the 
life of Mr. William Speke. VERITAS, 


BAsSKERVILLE, SHENSTONE, AND Hitt, 
Wotvertey xii. 219, 205.)—Of course, it 
is merely conjectural that the poet Shenstone had 
any hand in laying out the picturesque grounds of 
Sion Hill, Wolverley; but he may possibly have 
done so during Mr. Hurtle’s occupation of the 
estate, if not in Baskerville’s time ; as Mr. Hurtle 
was the friend and near neighbour of Mr. Knight 
of Wolverley House, and Lea Castle, Wolverley 
(the estate adjoining the Sion Hill estate), where 
Shenstone was a frequent guest. Four years ago, 
in a note on the “ Birth-place of Baskerville” 
(3" §S. iii. 403), I had shown that he was born, 
not at Birmingham, as stated by Derrick and 
others, but at Sion Hill, Wolverley, Jan. 28, 1706; 
and that his birth-place must either have been 
the old farm-house or the “Sion Hill House,” 
which, as it then stood, was very different from 
the fine modern mansion-house which now stands 
there. Baskerville would appear not to have 
gone to Birmingham until about the year 1726. 
I presume that “the Old Hall at Sion Hill,” men- 
tioned by H. 8S. G., refers to the mansion-house 
and not to the farm-house; though I have known 
the place all my life, and never heard either of these 
houses called “the Old Hall.” But H. S. G. is 
not correct in saying that Mr. Wade-Browne 
“has recently sold a large portion of the property, 
including the Old Hall”: for it was sold some 
twenty years ago, and purchased by the late Mr. 
Samuel Hancocks of Woodfield House, W olverley ; 
who, in his will, gave directions that the Sion Hill 
estate should be sold when his youngest daughter 
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(who is my wife) had attained a certain age. In | He was rewarded by the French Court by an 
compliance with the will, the estate was therefore | pointment to command the captured Nightin 
sold in June, 1863; and was purchased by J. P. | and in the following year he was taken by Ag. 
Brown- Westhead, Esq. (late M.P. for York), of | miral Haddock, and hanged for an attempt tp 
Manchester and Lea Castle, Wolverley, whose , destroy the town of Harwich. F. J.0, 


property it still remains. Curupert Breve. | 


Apnorisms (3° 8, xii. 148, 212.) —I think I 
must have had in mind the passages of Bacon 
above quoted, together with the following pas- 
sage in Boswell's Johnson, under the date Aug. 16, 
1773. Johnson observed : — 

“IT fancy mankind may come, in time, to write all 
aphoristically, except in narrative; grow weary of pre- 
paration, and connexion, and illustration, and all those 
arts by which a big book is made.” 

Q. Q. 


Tor TREATISE oN Oatus S. xi. 300.) — 
The Editor of “N. & Q.” is correct in attributing 
this book to James Morice. I have lately met | 
amongst the Lansdowne MSS. with the articles of 
impeachment of Morice for this book, and other | 
matters. It is there stated that “ the said Booke | 
was published by print in forren partes, and the | 
copies were brought hyther in a Scottish Shippe.” 
The British Museum Catalogue supposes these 
articles to have been exhibited against Robert 
Beale (to whom I referred in my reply to J. M.), 
but this cannot be, for the articles not only state 
that one book was printed, but that “he hath 
since penned another great Booke in defence of 
his said former Booke,”’ whereas Beale’s Book was 
in manuscript, retained by Archbishop Whitgift, 
and I do not find that it was ever printed. 

Joun S. Burn. 


Henley. 


Joun Marrertue (3™ S, xii. 238.)—There is 
no foot-note in Goldsmith's translation of John | 
Marteilhe’s memoirs concerning the action between | 
the Nightingale and the French galleys, but there 
is an account of it, headed “Captain Seth Jermy,” | 
abridged from the memoirs, in Giffard’s Deeds of | 
Naval Daring, published by Murray. , 

For the details of the action, which Mr. Giffard 
places in 1707, he says, we are indebted to a | 
‘French narrative.” No record of it is preserved 
at the Admiralty beyond that contained in the | 
sentence passed upon Captain Seth Jermy, who | 
commanded the Nightingale, and who was ex- 
changed fourteen months after his capture. It | 
was found by the Court assembled to try him for 
the loss of his ship, that the Nightingale was for 
“a considerable time engaged with a much supe- | 
rior force of the enemy, and did make so weal a 
defence as thereby to give an opportunity to all | 
the ships under her convoy to make their escape.” 
Captain Seth Jermy was immediately appointed | 
by the Lord High Admiral to the Swallow. Mr. | 
Giffard says of Smith, that he appears to have been | 
a Captain Thomas Smith, an adherent of James II. 


pose that Mr. Van Lavn’s query refers to a men 
printer's error for Cartaphilus, the hero of ong 
version of the legend of the “ Wandering Jew,” 
I may be permitted to call attention to the Chr. 
nicles of Cartaphilus, by David Hoffman, of Ame 
rica — an extraordinary book, fragment though it 
be. A. B. Grosarr, 


There was a newspaper published in London in 
Chinese and English 

under, I think, the same title as that mentioned 
| by Mr. W. W. Mureny, The Flying Dragon. lh 
a number I casually saw, I remember it was stated 
that the Chinese characters were lithographed, 
and not printed from type. I believe it was chiefly 
a medium for commercial advertisements. 


| the latter being now in course of publication by the Kit 


| Oxford. 


East Acton. 
Catapurievs (3° S. xii. 307.) —I should sup. 


Liverpool. 
Newsparer (3% xii. 65, 217)— 


some few months back, 


ONALED, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


History from Marble, Compiled in the Reign of Charles II. 
by Thomas Dingley, Gent. Printed in Photo-lithography 
by Vincent Brooks from the Original in the possession of 
Sir Thomas E. Winnington, Bart. With an Introdu- 
tion and descriptive Table of Contents by John Gough 
Nichols, F.S.A. (Printed for the Camden Society.) 
Among the many literary treasures in the Library st 

Stanford Court, the History in Marble and some similar 

MSS. by Thomas Dingley have long held a most pr 

minent place. Thomas Dingley, who deserves to 

better known, was the son and heir of Thomas Dingley, 

Esq., of Southampton, and having been educated by 

James Shirley, the Poet Laureate, was admitted of Gray's 

Inn August 6th, 1670. In 1671, in the suite of St 

George Downing, he visited the Low Countries, and the 

* Journal of my Travails through the Low Countries” 

is the earliest of his MSS. now remaining. In 1674 he 

visited France, and in 1680 repaired to Ireland. His 

MS. Journals of both these excursions are still preserved, 


kenny Archwological Society. His “ Notitia Cambr 
Britannica,” a voyage of North and South Wales, has 
lately been privately printed by the Duke of Beaufort 
under the able editorship of Charles Baker, Esq. FSA 
But the most important of all his MSS. is the om 
here printed, which he sometimes calls his “ English 
Journall,” and sometimes his “ English Itinerary. 
It was probably in progress during many years: 
materials are gathered from various English counties, 
but are more particularly copious and curious for Here- 
fordshire and Wiltshire, and for the cities of Bath and 
Wherever he went, Dingley not only took 
notes of everything of interest—architectural, archeolo- 
gical, heraldic, or monumental—but with a ready peneil 
made very effective sketches of them. These drawings 
are so numerous (they must amount to many hundreds) 
that all idea of engraving them, and so reproducing the 
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gre 8, XII. Oct. 26, 67.) 
work in its entirety, must have been abandoned on ac- 
count of the vast expense it would have entailed, had not 
the Council of the Camden Society been able to avail 
themselves of the photo-lithographic process of M r.V incent 
Brooks. Thanks, however, to the extreme liberality of 
Sir Thomas Winnington, who entrusted his precious MS. 
for many months to Mr. Brooks, and to the skill of that 


— =e imil f tl iginal MS. hich will 
ec cs oO > original which Wi 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


moreover have this advantage over such original, that it 
js accompanied by the necessary illustrations from the 
of so sound an antiquary as Mr, John Gough Nichols, 
work is as valuable as it is unique; and we con- 
gratulate the Camden Society and all concerned, in the 
uction of a book especially rich in genealogical and 
topographical information, which will create great in- 
terest beyond tne pale of the Society, am 
Mr. A. W. Bennett's additions to his list of Gift- 
books illustrated by Photography, for the present season, 
will include—“ Scotland, ber Songs and Scenery,” with 
fourteen photographs uniform with the “ Lady of the 
Lake”; a new edition of “ Our English Lakes”; “ Our 
Representative Men,” edited by E. Walford, being selec- 
tions from “ Photographic Portraits of Men of Eminence” ; 
of twenty Portraits and Biographies of the most distin- 
guished Men of the Day in Literature, Science, and Art; 
the First Series of “Fen and Marshland Churches,” a 
series of fifteen Photographs ; and a cheaper edition of | pied by his successor, Mr. Frederick Smith fur-skin 
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Members of the Camden Society will pos- 


Dunant's Srimrrvat Seaman, 
Lovepar's Hararp or Esav. 1650. 
Joun Susrrieto’s Excuses ror Lavine Sin. 
Wanted by Rev. A. B. Grosart, 308, Upper Parliament Street, 
Liverpool. 


Emnay. 
exhibited at his residence, 23, Wilson Street, ~~? Square, now oceu- 


illustrations. He will also shortly publish “ Caretta, 
Songs and Sympathies,” by J. J. Britton. 

Dr. Stmontpes.—Dr. Constantine Simonides, whose 
alleged discoveries of early MSS. formed the subject of 
a very warm controversy here in literary circles, died 
of leprosy at Alexandria about five weeks since, 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c.,of the following books to be sent direct to 

the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and address 

are given for that purpose:— 

Baxrean'’s Unsivensat Coxconn. 1658. 

— Mornen's Carecuism. 1701, 

mene Nonconroamrry 1s nor. 

One Taino 

Catt tro Unconvenrzn. 1657. Ist Edition. 

Samvuet Ricwanoson'’s Reriy ro (1645) 
(1658), anno (1656), 


RMotices ta Correspondents. 


Mr. J. G. Appold’s curious mechanical emtrivances were 


wer. 


“Longfellow’s Hyperion,” with twelve photographic “Morse & Qeanine” to registered for 


NOW READY, 
New Work by SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER. 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA 


AND THE 


SWORD HUNTERS OF THE HAMRAN ARABS. 


With Maps and Numerous Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


42s, At all bookseilers. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. inform him who were the first Knights of the Garter in King Ed- 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; /O BOOKBUYERS.—A LIST of SECOND- 


HAND BUOKS in General Literature, part of a very extensive 
OR, MIRTH AND MARVELS. Stock slways on Sale. Send one Stamp for postage to W. HEATH, 
497, Oxford Street, London. 


The 69 illustrations by-Leech, Cruikshank, 

Tenn an u Maurier. n crown 4to, cloth elegant, 2!s.; morocco \X OLD GENTLEM A N would feel greatly 

L obliged if anyone who reads “ NOTES AND QUERIES " would 


ward IIL.’s time, in the 23rd year of his reign, a.p. 1348; and if Sir 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 


——— | John Grey of Codnor was one.—Address Z, Z., Post Office, Bath. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


HE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
The Popular Edition, in feap. 8vo, 5s. At all booksellers. PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. exceeding 20s. 
Good Cream-laid Note, 2s., 3s., and 4s. per ream. 
——— | Super Thick Cream Note, 5s. 6d. and 7s. per ream. 


Super Thick Blue Note. 4s., 5«., and 6s. per ream. 


FR A N ® Outsides Hand-made F oolscap, 8. 6d. per ream. 
CATELLI ) MODERN COOK. Patent Straw Note, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
17th edition. 1,500 recipes and 69 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. At all Manuscript Paper (letter size), ruled or pain. ts. 6d. per ream. 
booksellers. Sermon Paper (various sizes), ruled vis 
Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d. 


lain, and 6s. ream. 
, and 7s. 6d. per 1000. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. The “ Temple" Envelope, new shape, high inner flap, Is. per 100. 
| Polished Steel Crest Dies, engraved by the first Artists, from 5e. ; 


Address 


ts. At all booksellers. 
RICHARD RENTLEY, New Burlington Street. | 


192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free. 


| Monogram, two letters, from 6s. sd.; Ditto, three letters, from 8s. 6d.; 
Dies, from 4s. 6d. Preliminary Pencil Sketch, Is. each. 


FRANCATELLI'S COOK’S GUIDE. Colour Stamping (Relief), reduced to 1s. per 100. 


Twenty-sccond thousand. 1000 recipes and 40 illustrations, feap. 8vo, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


Manufacturing Stationers. 
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FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


LADY BROWNLOW’S REMINISCENCES, | MR. DELEPIERRE’S HISTORICAL 


180215. Post FICULTIES AND CONTESTED EVENTS. Post &yo. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK’S NEW 
WORK_LIFE IN THE LIGHT OF GOD'S WORD. svo. PROFESSOR RAWLINSON’S Histo 
! | OF ANCIENT PERSIA: being the Concluding Volume of # 
Gometope | Five Monarchies of the East.” Illustrations. 8vo. 
| MR. DARWIN ON THE VARIATION OF | a a 
ANIMALS AND PLANTS UNDER DOMESTICATION. Llus- 
trations. 2 Vols. Svo. SIR RODERICK MURCHISON@ 
SILURIA: « History of the Oldest Rocks in the British 
MR. JENNINGS’ EIGHTY YEARS OF | %%?ountsies. Fourth edition, revised. “Mlustrations 
' REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. —~o 
DEAN MILMAN’S HORACE. New 


SIR W. PAGE WOOD on the CONTINUITY | Paition, With 109 Woodeuts, Small sro, 


: bf SCRIPTURE, as declared by the Testimony of our Lord and of —— 


Evangelists and Aposties. Post 8vo. 
MR. BISSET’S HISTORY OF ENGLAM 
: from the Death of Charles I. to the Dissolution of the Long Bam 
} HISTORY OF THE MASSACRE OF ST. | ment by Cromwell. Vol. IL. vo, (Completing the Work.) 
: BARTHOLOMEW., and of the Religious Wars of the Reign of o 
P| Charles TX. By HENRY WHITE. Based on a Personal Examina- 


tion of Documents in the Archives of France. vo. DE AN MILM: AN’ Ss HISTORY OF LA 
MR. SMILES’ HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND 
and IRELAND: their Settlements, Churches, and Industries. 
° LORD DE ROS’S MEMORIALS OF THR 


4 = - es TOWER OF LONDON. Second Edition. With Additions, 
¥ MRS. SOMERVILLE ON MOLECULAR | trations. Crown svo. a = 
i] AND MICROSCOPIC SCIENCE. Illustrated. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 


0. 


0. 


LIFE OF THOMAS TELFORD, 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S CIVIL | SMILES. 
AND POLITICAL DESPATCHES. Vol. II., Jan. 1823 to Dec. 1825. = 
SIR CHARLES LYELL’S PRINCIPLE 
LORD DERBY’ ILIAD OF HOMER, Sixth ‘Keath Edition Tilustrations. “Vol (Comm 
Edition. With Additi 2 Vols. Feap. oven the Work.) 8vo. 


MR. LAYARD'S NINEVEH AND 
LIFE OF SIR CHARLES BARRY, R.A. | REMAINS: a Popular Narrative of on Expedition 0 ACUTE 
By ALFRED BARRY, D.D. Illustrations. 8vo. | New Edition. Illustrations. Post §vo 
PROFESSOR VON SYBEL’S HISTORY |, MR. LAYARD'S NINEVEH AND BAB 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1799-1795. Translated with | KON: Popular Narrative of Second Expedition to 
the Author's sanction, by WALTER C. PERRY. Vols. I. and Il. New Edition. Illustrations. Post 6 


8vo. 


SAN STANLEY'S MEMORIALS REV. CANON MANSEL’S LIMITS @ 
TANLEY'S MEMORIALS OF | RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. Fifth Edition, with New 


DR: WM. SMITH’S NEW COPIOUS AND MRS. JAMESON’S MEMOIRS OF ITAL 


CRITIC AL ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, for COLLEGES PAINTERS, and Progress of Painting in Italy, from Cimalanyy 
and SCHOOLS. From entirely original sources. 8vo and 12mo. | Bassano. New Edition. With 50 New Portraits. Crown 6vo. 


0. 


MR. SEDDON’S RAMBLES IN THE _ REV. DR. ROBINSON'S BIBLICAL 


RHINE PROVINCES. With Chromo-lithographs, Photographs, and SEARCHES IN PALESTINE. Third Bdition. Maps. 3 
Voodcuts. ito. 


o 


MR. MOTLEY’S COMPLETION OF HIS MR. GALTON’S ART OF TRAVEL} 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: fromthe Death Hints on the Shifts and Contrivances available in Wild Comm 
of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce—i609. 2 Vols. Svo. Fourth Edition, revised. Woodcuts. Feap. §vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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